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FOREWORD 


It has given me very great pleasure to write this foreword to this special 
volume of chapters by leading English language teaching experts and 
practitioners, which has been put together to honour Professor Dr Stephen J 
Hall. 


I first came to know Stephen 10 years ago when I moved from the United 
Kingdom (UK) to Malaysia to become the third Vice-Chancellor of Sunway 
University. Moving from the UK to a former British colony where the 
English language was the second or third language of many, and the first 
language of some, was an enlightening experience for me. Being able to use 
my own language with ease was a great advantage for me as an expatriate. 
However, it soon became apparent to me that although English was widely 
understood and spoken, it was mostly imperfectly used. Given that the 
University taught all of its degrees in English and that one of the missions of 
the University was to help its graduates become competent to operate 
professionally in a wider global context through the English language, it 
became clear to me that cultivating mastery of the English language was 
paramount in our institution and that helping weak users of English to 


become highly proficient was an absolute necessity. 


I soon discovered that fortunately the University had an excellent Centre for 
English Language Studies, led by Stephen, that offered a highly professional 


English language support service helping students, as well as some staff, 


perfect their knowledge and use of English both spoken and written. Stephen 
had assembled an outstanding cadre of staff who were reputed for their 
proactive and engaging teaching styles, regularly winning the lion’s share of 
the annual teaching awards in the University. He and his team had perfected 
English language teaching to a fine art as thousands of graduates from the 
University will undoubtedly confirm. Stephen and his team aimed to bring 
the teaching of English to the highest level of professionalisation and enable 
thousands of young people not only to gain their much sought-after academic 
qualifications, but also to acquire a very high level of competence in a 


language that would open up global opportunities for them. 


The impact of such a Centre cannot be understated and the importance of 
having the right leadership and approaches to teaching and learning were, and 
continue to be, critical. There is little doubt in my mind that Stephen was 
absolutely the right person in the right place at the right time leading this 
Centre and its expert team. I was particularly delighted that Stephen’s 
international reputation, total dedication, and leadership in scholarship and 
educational practice enabled him to gain the coveted title of professor. 
Latterly his distinction as a senior academic and academic manager and 
leader resulted in his appointment as the Dean of the School of 
Interdisciplinary Studies at Sunway University, which embraces a range of 
cross-cutting curricular themes of great contemporary interest and 


significance such as global sustainability. 


This book is therefore a celebration of Stephen’s lifetime achievement as a 
teacher, scholar, thinker, and educational leader and it is my pleasure as the 
former head of the institution to pen a few words to join in this celebration, 


albeit as a non-expert in this particular academic field. This book is indeed a 


fitting recognition of someone who has achieved so much and impacted so 
many over a number of decades; someone whose career is not yet over and 
who may yet surprise us with further outstanding achievements and 


contributions. 


The book covers many topics which I am sure will resonate well with 
Stephen’s own particular interests and priorities. This includes broad-based 
themes and specific aspects of English language teaching and learning, such 


as: 


e the nature of language teaching and whether or not it develops personal 
qualities or on the contrary dehumanises learners with excessive focus 


on success versus failure 
e the co-construction of language norms from diversity 


e how course materials and texts can most effectively develop fluency and 


provide extensive speaking and writing opportunities 


e handling the complexity of English tenses for speakers of other 


languages 
e the role of visual literacy and multimodal texts in English teaching 


e use of poetry and music in language education to create positivity and 


happiness as a means to enhance the learning experience 
e student engagement, pace and feedback along the learning journey 


¢ capitalising on the different learning approaches and creativity of 


dyslexics 


e story writing and reflecting on the complexities of a culture to 


unfamiliar audiences from other cultures. 


Above all, this volume brings together the reflections, innovations, and 
practice advances from some of the most influential experts in English 
language pedagogy. It constitutes a most fitting tribute from an international 
community of scholars to one of their own who has distinguished himself 
admirably. It is indeed a celebration and an expression of potential in future 
English language pedagogy. Both retrospective and future looking, it is an 
excellent contribution to scholarship in the field marking the high point in a 


distinguished career. 


Professor Graeme Wilkinson 


Tan Sri Jeffrey Cheah Distinguished Professor, Advisor, and former Vice- 


Chancellor 
Sunway University 


Malaysia 


January 2023 


PREFACE 


After more than two years of classified emails using private accounts, secret 
luncheons, cryptic text messages, and codewords (not to mention borrowing 
private photo albums and extracting information using our spies), this 
Festschrift in honour of Professor Dr Stephen J Hall is completed in time to 
celebrate his 70" birthday on 11 February 2023. 


One codeword was the working title of this book, Mahkota Project. Why 
“mahkota”? Here is a simple explanation: Mahkota (in Malay) — Crown (in 


English) — Xt€@avoc or Stéphanos (in Greek) = Stephen. 


It all began in December 2020, when editor Jey L Burkhardt mooted the idea 
of a Festschrift for Stephen to fellow editor Nicholas Lee BK (Nick). The 
first question by Nick was, “How do you spell it”? “Festschrift” is a word 
with a German origin (German pronunciation: ['fest. fsrft] literally meaning 
“celebratory letter”) and refers to a publication honouring a respected 
academic, prepared in secrecy and presented during his or her lifetime. The 
publication will usually be presented at a milestone moment in the 
academic’s career; it could be at his or her retirement, promotion, or a certain 
turn of a decade age. The Mahkota Project—now titled English: Critical 
Lessons for Teachers by Teachers—started in the middle of the pandemic in 
December 2020 and was completed for Stephen’s 70" birthday on 11 
February 2023, all in secrecy. 


On these pages, you will read many useful tips, illustrations, and models of 
language teaching using English as well as vernacular examples. Organising 
the chapters took some thinking through. In general, chapters of academic 
nature with pedagogical implications are in the first part of this Festschrift, 
followed by exhortation, inspirational, and anecdotal writings in the latter 
section. Finally, the Festschrift closes with a dedication chapter with personal 


notes about Stephen, his journey in pictures, and his latest publication listing. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction: Threading Lessons 


Nicholas Lee BK & Jey L Burkhardt 


The occasion of a birthday is often one of remembrance and gratitude. We 
remember the past and are grateful for all that has passed. Certain milestones 
in life do, however, necessitate a greater celebration and in this instance, the 


aim is to celebrate a life filled with work and wonder. 


This publication’s uniqueness is that the chapters are a collection of thoughts, 
reflections, suggestions, cautionary tales and signposts of English language 
teachers for English language teachers (and more). Captured between the 
covers of this book are years of expertise distilled into chapters that, while 
not complete representations of all that the authors know, provide fragments 
which when combined are like a kaleidoscope providing the viewer (or reader 
in this instance) with a captivating yet ever-changing view of the teaching 
and learning of English. Whether from the perspective of a teacher or a 
student, these chapters offer a delightful spread that we hope will both 
challenge and encourage English language teachers and soon-to-be teachers 
to continue to find ways to meet our students as individuals and, through 


education, help them to be the best versions of themselves. 


Alan Maley is no stranger to those who work in the field of English 
Language Teaching (ELT), and is especially active in the area of resource 
books for English language teachers and, more recently, creativity. A 


published poet and curator of poems, his chapter in this book moves in a 


different direction as he reflects on (and critiques) the educational systems 
around us with an emphasis on learning as opposed to teaching. The chapter 


provides suggestions for how this can be achieved. 


The next chapter by Suresh Canagarajah continues this theme of the types of 
learning that students in English language classrooms encounter. However, 
this chapter approaches the theme from a different perspective, that of a 


teacher’s reflection on the lessons learnt from multicultural classrooms. 


From multicultural English language classrooms, we move to a key feature in 
these classrooms as Paul Nation maps out the gaps in English language 
coursebooks. A mainstay of English language teaching, be it physical or 
digital, these coursebooks are analysed according to the four strands (Nation, 
2007) with suggestions for future improvements that consider holistic 


learning. 


From this macro topic, the book continues to something targeted and 
applicable to classrooms, with Jiirgen M Burkhardt presenting a new way of 
teaching English tenses to Malaysian students. As this is a common and 
constant challenge for many Malaysians for whom English is often not a 
second language but a foreign one, a new approach to providing students with 
a clear way of understanding English tenses based on an understanding of 
Southeast Asian languages and their inherent grammatical structures is both 


useful and much needed. 


Instruction is the continued focus in the following chapter as Tamas Kiss and 
Hazelynn Rimbar present a study on multimodality teaching in English. In a 


world where written text is becoming a less common means for information 


gathering and expression as social media platforms such as YouTube, TikTok 
and Instagram grow ever more influential, teachers must grapple with 


presenting and teaching language in ways that are relevant to their audience. 


This focus on students and the need to adapt our teaching to our students in 
classrooms is continued in Radhika Jaidev’s chapter. A challenge of increased 
text messaging and visual communication is, interestingly, an increasing 
disconnectedness among people. This phenomenon presents teachers with an 
opportunity to be “bridges” that connect students in deeper and more human 


ways, which is one of the many encouragements Radhika shares. 


As the book’s content moves towards creative writing, Jayakaran 
Mukundan’s autoethnographic piece presents the indomitable human spirit 
and highlights with precision the influence teachers have on the students in 
their classrooms. Beyond the teaching of content, teachers have always held 
the ability to fan or extinguish the flame of learning. As noted by previous 


authors, this is a responsibility which teachers should never take lightly. 


This brings us to a reflection by prolific author Lee Su Kim as she takes us on 
a journey, both cultural and instructional, through creative writing from the 
perspective of a sixth-generation nyonya. Filled with extracts from her short 
stories, and snippets of behind-the-scenes cultural facts and real-life stories 
which inspired her fiction writing, this chapter reminds us of the importance 


of family and stories and exhorts us to share our own. 


While all chapters relate to learning and English, there are three themes that 
emerge across the different chapters: focusing on students, challenging 


norms, and suggesting new ideas for learning. These themes are interwoven 


among insider reflections from the language teachers (Burkhardt, 
Canagarajah, Jaidev, Kiss & Rimbar, Maley, Nation), the writer (Lee), the 
dyslexic student (Mukundan), and the academic friends (Jacobs et al.), and 
provide a rich, diverse set of readings that are thought-provoking, inspiring, 


and celebratory. 


The celebratory nature of the pieces is unsurprising since they form a 
celebration of the life of Professor Dr Stephen J Hall. He is a progressive, 
generous, and creative teacher of teachers who has always remained steadfast 
in his principles that are rooted in learner-centred, technology-enhanced 
collaborative learning; yet has always found time to champion the 
underserved and marginalised. An event that encapsulates these principles is 
the annual English for Specific Academic Purposes Symposium, an event 
every author of this book has been involved with over the last 14 years. This 
Symposium which began in 2009 was the brainchild of Stephen, with the 
goal to gather English high school teachers from all over Malaysia and 
provide them with fresh perspectives and the latest trends in the field of 
English language teaching and learning. The Symposiums have been 
conducted face to face at the Sunway University campus and, since 2020, via 
online platforms—unhindered by the challenges of time, resources, and even 


pandemics. 


The inclusivity of the book’s pieces (the range of the chapters and the 
representation of many ethnicities and backgrounds) is yet another facet that 
reflects Stephen’s contributions both at Sunway University and in higher 
education. A list of his presentations and publications (until 2022) is included 
at the end of this book and further demonstrates the range of his contributions 


to the teaching and learning community both in Malaysia and beyond. 


Therefore, it is clear that Stephen’s influence on the field of ELT and those 
who teach it is unmistakable. We are all the better for having known and 
worked with Stephen in some way and as you read this book, we hope you 
too will be inspired and encouraged to know that what you do matters, even if 


it is for just one student. 
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Chapter 2: What Kind of Learning Do We Want? 
Alan Maley 


Introduction 


I recently took part in a webinar. One of the chat comments went thus: “Now 
I’ve finished my teacher training, I know how to teach. But I still don’t know 
how to be a teacher.” This chapter is an extended reflection on this 
surprisingly thought-provoking remark. I start by drawing attention to two 
principal ways of viewing education: one based on a “control” model and the 
other on a “responsive” approach. I then examine in more detail the nature of 
the teaching act and the negative impact of excessive concern with testing. I 
then set out to critique the chief characteristics of the current ethos. Finally, I 
make some suggestions for a re-balancing of the way teachers are trained, 
placing a greater focus on the invisible, personal qualities a teacher needs to 


develop. 


The Duality of Educational Thinking 


There are essentially two main conceptions of education. One of them views 
education as a natural process which can be guided but not controlled. The 
function of the teacher, in such a view, is to act as a Vygotskian scaffolder.! 


The other views education as an institutionalised process which can (and, 


indeed, must) have predetermined outcomes. The function of the teacher in 
this view is to act as a technician ensuring that the “delivery systems” 
function. As academic Elliot Eisner has pointed out in relation to the factory 


and assembly line metaphor of education: 


Such an image of education requires that schools be organised to 
prescribe, control, and predict the consequences of their actions, that 
those consequences be immediate and empirically manifest and that 
they be measurable. (Eisner, 1985, p. 356—7) 


The problem with a “control” paradigm is that it is both dehumanising and 
counterfactual. There is overwhelming evidence that what students look for 
in their teachers are the personal qualities which enable them to create a 
learning community of willing and self-motivating learners (Maley, 2010; 
Maley & Kiss, 2018; Prodromou, 2002; Ur, 1996). This counts for far more 
than technical expertise and the idea that language learning is an algorithmic 
process with predictable outcomes is manifestly false (Allwright, 1984; 
Prabhu, 2019). 


The key features of the current paradigm can be summarised in Table 1, 


which contrasts them with what I regard as neglected features: 


TABLE 1 The current educational paradigm 


The Current Paradigm in Education 
What it does What it does not do 


Defines expectations (objectives) Create expectancy (primed for 


Breeds dependency 
Seeks predictability 
Values security 

Promotes conformity 
Pre-empts ‘wonder’ 
Focuses on what is taught 


Focuses on teaching the subject 


(content) 
Seeks to control 


Focuses on testing 


learning) 

Stimulate independence 
Exploit unpredictability 
Encourage risk 

Relish diversity 

Stimulate curiosity/inquiry 
Focus on what is learnt 


Focus on the learner 


Seek to liberate 


Focus on teaching/learning 


Most of these distinctions need no further explanation, but I need to gloss at 


least some of them. 


The distinction between expectations and expectancy is, for me, an important 


one. A pedagogy of expectations offers predictable routines and outcomes. 


Everyone knows what to expect and what is expected of them. This hardly 


fosters the excitement and involvement in learning which come from being in 


a state of expectancy, whereby teachers and learners alike are in discovery 


mode, primed for a learning experience, and in which unpredictability is 


embraced rather than avoided. Adrian Underhill explores precisely this 


process of teacher improvisation in the moment (Underhill, 2014). 


This exclusive focus on results, with scant consideration of how they are 
attained, leads inevitably to the suppression of wonder, inquiry, and curiosity. 
The combination of these characteristics that I consider negative 
(expectations, dependency, predictability, and security) leads to a culture of 
conformity which gives the illusion of control over the learning process. 
There is an unvalidated equation made between what is taught and what is 
learnt. This is a culture in which testing has taken over from teaching 


concerned with genuine learning and understanding. 


Features of Teaching and Learning 


In this world of predictable outcomes, planning, and control, it is easy to 
overlook some basic, elementary truths about the differences between 


teaching and learning: 


¢ Teaching is a public act. Learning is a private act. The teacher enacts 
his or her role on a public stage and can be seen. What goes on in 
learners’ heads as a result of this activity is anyone’s guess. Learning is 


a private process inside learners’ heads. 


¢ Teaching is observable. Learning is unobservable. Whatever the 
teacher does is observable both by learners and possibly by other 
monitors, and the teacher is usually held accountable for it. It is not 
possible to observe learning taking place. It can only be adduced 


retrospectively after it has taken place. 


¢ Teaching is an activity. Learning is a process. Teachers do things in 
the hope that learning may take place, whereas learning is a process 
which proceeds at its own rate almost irrespective of what the teacher 


does. 


¢ Teaching is intermittent. Learning is continuous. Teaching takes 
place at spaced intervals: hours per week, weeks per year, etc. This 
intermittent activity may or may not coincide with the continuous (or 


possibly erratic) processes going on inside learners. 


e Teaching is intentional. Learning is unconscious. The teacher acts 
with intentions which learners do not necessarily share. Much of what 
they eventually learn may have no more than a tenuous relationship with 
the teacher’s intentions. Learners frequently fail to learn what teachers 


teach but may also learn much that the teacher did not teach. 


¢ Teaching is predictable or is often based on the assumption that it is. 
Learning is unpredictable. This goes to the heart of the issue. 
Administrators and experts make curricula; textbook writers produce 
highly structured artefacts; teachers make lesson plans—these actions 
are predicated on the assumption that they can predict what learners will 
learn. This offers the comforting sense that things are under control and 
that everyone knows what they are doing, and that what they are doing 


is right. Unfortunately, this is rarely the case. 


It is also easy to forget that every classroom event is unrepeatable, 
unobservable, unpredictable, and has unforeseen long-term effects (N. 


Whitney, personal communication, April 2000). This too undermines any 


attempt to control the learning process in the ways beloved of educational 


authorities worldwide. 


Teaching and Testing 


The teaching/testing nexus also deserves closer scrutiny. By way of 
introduction, let me offer a quotation, the author of which will be revealed in 


due course: 


The worst canker in our school system is the examinations. Everything 
is arranged with a view to examinations; the parents, the children, and 
unfortunately also a number of the teachers care for nothing but the 
results attained in the examinations. ... [P]oor pay and long hours too 


... naturally lead to a teacher’s looking merely to examination results. 


TABLE 2 Teaching versus testing 


Teaching Testing 
Success Failure 
Strengths Weaknesses 
Error Terror 
Humour Solemnity 


Sharing Cheating 


Cooperation Competition 


Rapport Isolation 
Positive attitudes Negative attitudes 
Wholes Fragments 
“Flow” “Blocks” 
Mother/other culture Culture-bound 
Achievement Marks 
Infection Injection 


Source: Adapted from Prodromou (2002) 


Table 2 attempts to capture the essential differences between a classroom 
dedicated to real teaching and learning and one overshadowed by tests and 
examinations. The examination-dominated classroom tends to spread a 
culture of failure, or fear of failure. It concentrates on eliminating perceived 
weaknesses rather than building on learners’ strengths. It breeds negative 
attitudes towards what is being learnt and, through excess of competitive 
Spirit, towards others in the group. Learning is assessed by marks (numbers) 
rather than by genuine achievement. It is assumed that “knowledge” can be 
“injected” into the learners in gobbets, in contradistinction to a class in which 
knowledge is seamlessly infectious, and “Flow” (Csikszentmihalyi, 1997)— 
the experience of being carried along through “effortless effort”—is a 


characteristic feature of the learning experience. Overemphasis on assessment 


and testing is certainly inimical to the good-humoured, relaxed, playful 
atmosphere (Bateson & Martin, 2013; Cook, 2000; Huizinga, 1938; 
Nachmanovitch, 1990) of a class dedicated to cooperative learning. As author 
Timothy Gallwey remarks in perhaps one of the wisest books on learning 


ever published: 


[I]t doesn’t really make sense to measure ourselves in comparison with 
other immeasurable beings. In fact, we are what we are; we are not 
how well we happen to perform at a given moment. The grade on a 
report card may measure an ability in arithmetic (or grammar!), but it 


doesn’t measure the person’s value. (Gallwey, 1974, p. 100) 


To teach in another way by no means undermines examination results 
anyway. Linguist Otto Jespersen (and the author of the earlier quote on 


examinations!) in 1904 wrote: 


Teach in the right way, then there will be life and love in it all, and 
when the examination comes your pupils will know more than if your 
teaching from the very beginning had been fettered by examination 


requirements. (Jespersen, 1904, p. 9) 


I am not suggesting that we never need to assess progress among our 
students. However, I am contesting the value of a system in which the 
examination is the be-all and end-all of everything, and where the format of 
the test may be a greater obstacle to learning than the language itself. In 
short, we need to ensure that the testing tail does not wag the learning dog. 
What testing and examinations do best is to confirm the power of teachers, 


administrators, and others over those who are the passive (or resisting) 


recipients of teaching: the learners. It is unfortunate that we rarely question 


the fundamental insanity of equating a person’s performance with a number. 


What Is Wrong With the Prevailing Ethos? 


Why should we be concerned about the current straitjacket of objectives, 
targets, tests, and all the rest outlined above? The major reason is that this 


nexus of factors is profoundly anti-educational, for the following reasons: 


e It implies an Engineering metaphor for learning. The assumption is that, 
if all the parts are properly tooled and calibrated, learning will take place 
smoothly like a well-oiled machine. It is, however, widely agreed that 
learning does not happen like this; it is untidy, largely unpredictable, and 
resembles plant growth rather than mechanical precision. A horticultural 


metaphor would be more appropriate. 


e It assumes that an atomistic reduction of the key elements to be learnt in 
the teaching stage will lead to an ability to recombine them at the using 
stage. However, in complex systems such as language, the whole is 
more than the mere sum of the parts. A more holistic approach, 


therefore, is more desirable. 


e It usually focuses exclusively on intellect, with scant attention paid to 
the affective dimension. This ultimately has deleterious results on the 
future development of students, who emerge from the process 


emotionally diminished or stunted. 


e It is typical of what Freire (1970) terms a “Banking” concept of 
education. Students work to earn grades, credits of knowledge and skills, 
which they put in their knowledge bank, ready to cash in at the test or 
the examination. This tends to lead to shallow rather than deep 


processing (Craik & Lockhart, 1972) and less enduring learning. 


e It assumes that it is possible to predict (in the case of foreign language 
learning) which items of grammar and lexis, which socio-pragmatic 
contexts, and what content will be useful for learners to acquire and at 
what stage. Yet most syllabus and materials designers are well aware 
that these are virtually impossible to determine. Even if it were possible 
to predict in this way, it is unwarranted to assume that teaching input 
equals learning intake. In this view, it is axiomatic that what is taught is 
what is learnt. Yet second language acquisition research over the past 20 


years or more conclusively shows this is not the case. 


e It assumes that everyone in a learning group will progress at roughly the 
same rate. A “Lockstep” approach to teaching is maintained, whereas 
learner differences are the rule, not the exception, and need to be 


acknowledged. 


e It breeds a culture of failure and waste. The winners (in terms of the 
prevailing ethos) succeed and are rewarded; the rest are consigned to the 
waste bin of society, with little or no consideration of the benefits they 


could confer given the opportunity. 


e It embodies a top-down philosophy, whereby one group of people 


decides unilaterally what is “good for” another group. The focus is on 


“delivery systems” and immediate results rather than on long-term 


integrated learning. 


e One of the consequences of a top-down, control-dominant system is that 
it erodes trust in the capability of the teacher by prescribing things the 
teacher could (and should) decide for himself or herself based on his or 
her local and accumulated expertise—what Prabhu (2019) terms “the 
teacher’s sense of plausibility”. What most teachers need is sympathetic 
support or advice at the point of need rather than demands and 
commands which may not be relevant to their context: mentoring rather 


than hectoring. 


e Above all, it is administratively convenient. In an age of cost-benefit 
analysis, efficiency, speed, and accountability, this should come as no 
surprise. It is convenient for educational authorities to opt for an 
approach that offers instant measures of progress, which has the 


appearance of rigour and discipline, however flawed it may be. 


What Needs to Change in the Way Teachers Are Trained? 


I have chosen to focus on the teacher here in view of recent work which 
highlights the teacher’s centrality in the learning process (Hattie, 2008; TED, 
2013). Traditionally, we have tended to focus on the kinds of knowledge 
future teachers need and on the types of skills which sub-tend good teaching. 
I think nobody would argue against the importance of knowledge and skills. 


These are necessary elements in any teacher training programme. 


What have been neglected are the largely ineffable qualities of attitude and 
atmosphere. I think this was what the teacher I quoted at the outset was 
referring to: she had all the knowledge she needed and had acquired the 
necessary skills—but she felt intuitively that something was lacking. She was 
right, but the fact that it was largely invisible made it hard for her to articulate 
it. Yet the fact that a phenomenon cannot be counted does not mean it does 


not count. 


The history of English language teaching in the past 50 years or so has been 
dominated by the notion of methodology. This—together with the rapid 
development of a “measurement culture” via the nexus of Ministries of 
Education, ever-more prescriptive curricular frameworks, publishers’ course 
materials, examination bodies, and teacher training providers and regulators 
—has led to a focus on teaching as a set of predictable procedures within a 


methodology-led framework. 


Clearly, there are necessary types of knowledge and skills without which 
teaching cannot be done. However, these are not sufficient to support 
learning. Something more is required to foster the quality of interactions 
between and among teachers and learners, and to fuel the intensity of 
engagement in the learning process which will lead to the formation of a 
“learning community”. This can loosely be categorised as interpersonal skills 
and “impro” skills. Interpersonal skills relate to the way the teacher comes 
across to students as a person. As stated above, most students are less 
concerned with what the teacher knows than with who the teacher is. “They 
don’t care how much you know, till they know how much you care” 


(attributed to Theodore Roosevelt). Impro skills relate to the teacher’s ability 


to ride the wave of unpredictable happenings and to turn them into learning 
advantages in the heat of the moment. Space does not permit me to specify 
here how this might be done, but a detailed specification can be found in 
Maley and Kiss (2018), Chapters 7—11. 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to raise some radical criticisms of the way education in 
general and language learning and teaching in particular are conducted. It 
must be clear that I believe we are on the wrong course by embracing a 
control model. Fortunately, to their credit, many teachers manage against the 
odds to sustain a humanistic approach to their practice (Clanchy, 2019). Such 
teachers have an abiding influence on their learners and are remembered into 
their students’ old age. In my own case, I failed the 11+ exam at the end of 
primary school in the United Kingdom. This would normally have consigned 
me to the educational dustbin and to a manual or mind-killing job for the rest 
of my life. However, I was rescued—by my teachers and subsequently by my 
Headmaster—and was able to gain a scholarship at the University of 
Cambridge. So much for tests! The memory of this experience has remained 
with me and has coloured my own approach to students and _ their 
undeveloped potential, as well as to my professional practices. The poem 


below, I hope, speaks for itself. 


Coda 


The poem below was written by a Burmese MA student at Assumption 


University, Bangkok. 


To a Teacher (Rocky Sein) 


Sometimes—behind 
Not to pull us back 


But to catch us when we fall back. 


Sometimes—in front 
Not to drag us down 


But to clear the way for us. 


Sometimes—by the side 
Not to nag along 


But for us to lean on. 
Sometimes—above 
Not to suppress 


But to protect. 


Sometimes below 


Not to pull us down and make us fall 


But to lift us high upon the pedestal. 


Always, always— 


In our hearts. 
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Chapter 3: Learning About Language Norms From Students 


Suresh Canagarajah 


Introduction 


I wish to address a debate among teachers of multilingual writing on 
academic norms. Some English language instructors fear that encouraging 
multilingual students to resist genre and grammatical norms is detrimental to 
academic writing. This concern is based on two widespread assumptions. The 
first is a writing commonplace, which holds that shared language and 
rhetorical norms determine the meaningfulness and intelligibility of texts. 
The second is a professional commonplace. It is the belief that a language 
teacher’s job is to introduce and inculcate a knowledge of the established 


norms if students are to be proficient and successful. 


In this chapter, I re-examine the assumption that norms are static, 
homogeneous, and not open for negotiation or diversification in successful 
writing. I address this controversy through lessons from my reflective 
teaching. An experience in one of my courses demonstrated how students 
creatively negotiate dominant academic norms to suit their voices and 


purposes. 


The Context 


This example comes from my course “Teaching Second Language Writing” 
for both undergraduate and master’s degree students. Though this is a teacher 
development course intended to prepare students to teach writing, I treat the 
students’ own writing in the course as an important pedagogical resource and 
professional preparation. The main course activity is the semester-long 
writing of one’s literacy autobiography (see Canagarajah, 2020). The literacy 
autobiography is a narrative on how our literate abilities and proficiencies 
develop over time through diverse learning experiences both inside and 
outside classrooms. For multilingual students, this narrative often involves 
processes of negotiating conflicting languages, identities, and writing norms 
for their literate proficiency. This activity therefore leads to an exposure to 
language and writing diversity for all of us, as usually half my class is 
international students and the other half Anglo-American students. I treat this 


classroom diversity as a pedagogical resource. 


The different languages and rhetorical conventions students bring with them 
turn the class into a veritable contact zone (Pratt, 1991). That is, the 
classroom becomes a space where diverse languages and literacies meet, with 
the possibility of new realisations, practices, and texts emerging from this 
contact. To learn from these negotiations, I also adopt pedagogical 
interactions that are collaborative and process-oriented. Each student is 
expected to post their drafts in a shared folder on the course website. Other 
students are expected to read the drafts and offer feedback for revisions. 
Typically, there are at least six rounds of drafting, peer review, and revisions 
for each student. Furthermore, each student also posts a weekly journal on the 
course website, reflecting on their writing challenges, lessons learnt from 


other students’ drafts, and plans for their own revisions. As students peer 


review and discuss their drafts, they are motivated to negotiate the different 
writing traditions and language norms others bring from their own cultures 
and communities. This pedagogy thus develops a critical reflection among 
the students and the instructor. As I read what the students narrate in their 
literacy autobiographies, the strategies they adopt to represent their identities, 
and the suggestions they give each other, I also learn about different writing 
traditions the students bring with them and the manner in which they 


negotiate them for communication. 


I must first introduce my own perspective on language norms. To develop a 
more complex orientation to norms among my students, I usually share two 


pictorial analogies in my classes. 


The first one is the Traffic Light Paradox, which was popular in structuralist 
linguistics to demonstrate how a system or pattern is coherent even if the 
particulars of the individual features may be dissimilar. Consider Figure 1 


below: 


FIGURE 1 Traffic Light Paradox. 


In this image of three sets of traffic lights, the red, yellow, and green in each 
of them has a different luminosity or texture. The fact that the red in the first 
street light is slightly darker than the red in the other street lights does not 
excuse our refusal to obey the signal in the street. What matters is the pattern 
all three colours form together as a system in each traffic light to make the 


message coherent and normative. 


The Traffic Light Paradox example helps me make the following three points 


about norms to my students: 


e First, no text or performance fully resembles idealised norms. Every 
rendition is an approximation of the norm. Note that the notion of 
“Standard English” is just an idealisation. That all of us adopt “Standard 
English” as our frame of reference does not mean that our writing looks 
stereotypical and similar. We adopt “Standard English” differently to 


Suit our voices and interests. 


e Second, while we approximate standardised norms, introducing 
deviation for effect does not make our writing unintelligible. We 
sometimes work against the norm for expressivity. In fact, it is possible 
for a writer to introduce a feature from his or her vernacular or alternate 
languages in an English essay for rhetorical purposes, as scholars of 
codemeshing (Young, 2009) or translingual practices (Canagarajah, 
2013) have demonstrated. Despite this slight divergence, the essay will 
hold together as a genre and make matters intelligible in the broader 


context of the rest of the text. 


e Therefore, third, treating established norms as our framework does not 
mean there is no room for diversity. Adopting norms does not make all 
writing appear stereotypical and the same. In the same way, our use of 
“Standard English” does not make all of us sound robotic like Siri! We 
adopt the “standard” in our own individual ways for our different 


expressive purposes. 


If the Traffic Light Paradox helps students understand that norms do not 
make writing homogeneous, my next example, Zeno’s Arrow Paradox, helps 
them understand that norms are changing and we can participate in socially 


constructing them. 


Consider Figure 2 below, which is an image of an arrow travelling to its 


target: 


FIGURE 2 Zeno’s Arrow Paradox 


The ancient Greek philosopher Zeno’s argument is this: if the arrow is 
occupying a specific place and time as it travels, its movement is an illusion 
—i.e., it is actually stationary in different places. Those with more knowledge 
of calculus are able to resolve this paradox. As a humble writing teacher, all I 


can say is that the arrow is both placed and moving at the same time. 


This analogy helps me convey the following points about writing norms to 


my students: 


e Grammatical and rhetorical norms are never stable. How each norm 
alrives at a certain place involves considerable progression and change. 
In fact, language change does not stop. Each act of practising writing or 
communicating adds a new rendition of the norms we adopt. Through 
such variable approximations and appropriations, norms are changing as 
we adopt them. For this reason, norms are only “stabilised for now”. If 
this were not so, we would not be able to explain the reality of dramatic 
changes in academic genres and even in “Standard English” throughout 


history. 


¢ However, all this does not mean that a norm change during mid-flight is 
not meaningful. A writer’s textual practice that slightly deviates from 
the norm for reasons of voice and rhetorical effect does not end up 
unintelligible. The other features in the text hold it together and give it 
coherence for careful, sensitive, and tolerant readers. Consider how 
Xerox, the name of a company, eventually became a verb for an activity 
(i.e., “xeroxing”, “xeroxed”, etc.). For many years, writing teachers in 
the United States marked such verbs as informal and non-standard. 
However, it appears that some people started violating the norm for their 
own expressive needs, and forming verbs out of the name. Eventually, 
the verbs became acceptable. Now, these verbs are not treated as wrong. 
It does take someone to break the norm and introduce new possibilities 


before they become standardised. 


As in the case of Zeno’s arrow, we only see the shooting of the arrow and it 
reaching the target. We do not see the intermediary stages through which it 
travels to reach the target. In the same way, something ruled as incorrect 


becomes normative over time through meaningful intermediate usage. 


A Classroom Event 


I would like to now illustrate how these realisations work in practice in one 
of my writing courses. An episode from my class demonstrates how creative 
atypical usage becomes shared, meaningful, and normative. Furthermore, this 
example points out that norms do not have to be imposed on multilingual 
students to shape their writing. They often learn from each other about how 
to co-construct norms. In fact, their diversity can be a resource to discover 


new practices of writing and communicating. 


This example starts with the draft of an Anglo-American student named 
Ruth. After writing a linear narrative on her learning of reading and writing 
since childhood in first-person voice for her initial draft, she changed her 
structure for the next draft. Ruth tried out something more creative. She 
started with an in medias res opening with a passage from her favourite 
children’s literature when she was small. While this was in one font, she 
changed the font to narrate her family context in first-person voice after that. 
Then she added a section divider, changed the font, and quoted another 
excerpt from another favourite children’s text. She continued this practice of 
switching fonts and using section dividers for a nonlinear writing style that 


features vignettes from her literacy trajectory. 


The following contains the opening paragraphs of her second draft: 


In the evening Alice sat on her grandfather ’s knee and listened to his 


stories of faraway places. When he had finished, Alice would say, 


“When I grow up, I too will go to faraway places, and when I grow 


old, I too will live beside the sea.” 


“That is all very well, little Alice,” said her grandfather, “but there 


is a third thing you must do.” 
“What is that?” asked Alice. 


“You must do something to make the world more beautiful,” said 


her grandfather. 
“All right,” said Alice. But she did not know what that could be. 


In the meantime Alice got up and washed her face and ate porridge 
for breakfast. She went to school and came home and did her 


homework. 


And pretty soon she was grown up. (Cooney, 1982, p. 6) 


I snuggle closer to my mom as she reads about Alice, who will grow up 


to be Miss Rumphius. [...] 
I sit in my chair, slowly turning red with embarrassment. 


“No,” I answer. “It’s not the telephone book. It’s The Hobbit.” 


My second-grade classmates look puzzled. 


I wish I hadn’t brought it. 


MASRNIRAININN NINN NNN 


“Golden and brown crusts of batch loaves, nut-bread, and oatfarl 
shone in the candlelight; tureens of steaming barley and beet soup, 
filled with corn dumplings, were placed at intervals, between hot 
cheese and mushroom flans and fresh spring salads. Flagons of spiced 
fruit cordial and dandelion tea vied for place with pear and chestnut 
turnovers, apple and cream puddings and two huge wild cherry and 


almond cakes” (Jacques, p.45-46). 


I savor each delicious word of The Long Patrol as I sit curled up on the 


couch at home. [...] 


<<<<>>>> 


My mother is a librarian and both of my parents are dedicated 
readers, so our house has always been full to the brim of novels, 
picture books, magazines, newspapers, reference books, comic 
books, biographies, and theological literature. [...] 


This style violated the familiar practice of linear narratives in first-person 
voice that all the students were writing at that time. Therefore, for some 
students, it created some comprehension problems. Chang, a student from 


Taiwan, wrote in his peer review that he was initially confused with what 


Ruth was doing in this draft. Chang wrote the following as his response on 


the course website: 


Hi, Ruth, I noticed that you used different fonts and italics in your 
autobiography. I was confused at first. Then I had an assumption about 
why you did this and felt amazed by how you utilize this feature of [a] 
word processor to express yourself in different voices. However, I 
wasn’t sure whether my assumption could be justified, so I’m going to 
ask you to confirm it. The italicized Bookman Old Style paragraphs are 
clearly excerpts from the story books. I didn’t understand why there are 
paragraphs in non-italicized Bookman Old Style and those in Times 
New Roman fonts. After I finished reading your whole autobiography, 
I kind of supposed that the non-italicized Bookman Old Style part is 
your voice as the little young Ruth, am I right? If my speculation is 
correct, then I have to tell you that I really enjoyed this cross- 


time/space style of narrative of yours. (PC, 10/15) 


Despite the difficulties because of the unconventional structure, it appears 
that Chang persisted in reading between the lines and in context to come up 
with an interpretation. He concluded that Ruth adopted a new rhetorical 
strategy to represent different voices. He gave his own interpretation on 
which font indexed which voice. He even coined his own name for this genre 


of writing, labelling it “cross-time/space narrative”. 


Soon, what appeared to be Ruth’s idiosyncratic narrative convention served 
the rhetorical need that other students were facing in their own writing. 
Michael, an Anglo-Canadian student, had been writing in his journal posts 


that we were looking for a way to “show rather than tell”. He wanted to 


dramatise the confusion he experienced when others spoke to him in Korean 
during his first trip to Korea to teach English. Then in the journal post I quote 


here, Michael said he had a rhetorical breakthrough: 


I had a bit of a breakthrough with my literacy autobiography ... Also, 
the way some other students (maybe Ruth or Cassie?) used different 
fonts ... really show different voices is something I’m going to try. (J, 
10/26) 


He felt that Ruth’s writing strategies would help him “show different voices”. 
He learnt from Ruth to use different fonts and section dividers to represent 


different voices. 


In his subsequent draft, Michael switched from Calibri for his authorial 
exposition to Bradley Hand ITC for narratives from his experience in Korea, 


as seen in the following: 


The teacher clutched herself and slowly said “nalshiga aju 
chewuyo.” I stared at her knowing that I had a pained 
expression on my face and will[ed] myself to understand her. 
“Nalsiga aju chewuyo” she repeated and this time she 
Shivered as well. I stared at her blankly feeling a growing 
headache come upon me. (D6) 


Note that Michael went further than Ruth in diversifying his writing. He 
introduced some Korean into his narration to represent other voices in his 
encounters in Korea. Ruth had used different registers of English, but not 


diverse languages in her draft. Thankfully, Michael gave enough textual cues 


in his prose to help us understand the Korean utterances in context. He 
suggested the meanings of the Korean through the gestures and contextual 
details he provided to help us infer the utterances. We all drew from our 
experience with Ruth’s example and Chang’s interpretive strategy to 
understand Michael’s genre of “cross-time/space narrative”. Like Chang, we 
read the uses of Korean in context, drawing from the clues in the text, to 


interpret the meaning. 


Michael went on to theorise this genre and rhetorical convention in a later 
draft. Sociolinguists call this a metapragmatic comment—a reflexive pointer 
to the communicative strategy one is using (Wortham & Reyes, 2015). 


Michael wrote: 


The font I am using within this analysis is my voice as a graduate 
student residing in North America analyzing my experiences in Korea. 
Further[,] by writing in another font and adopting a deliberately novel- 
esque voice I am distancing myself from my experiences and actions in 
Korea. I am doing this because I am still working on understanding my 
time in Korea. (D12) 


He explained, “[B]y writing in another font and adopting a deliberately 
novel-esque voice I am distancing myself from my experiences and actions”. 
This reflective and analytical comment on his own strategy helps readers 
further in interpreting this unconventional style of writing and the purposes of 


multilingualism in an English essay. 


Soon, this strategy became a shared norm for others in the class. I present the 


examples of two students who adopted this strategy. The first is by a Saudi 


Arabian undergraduate student, Buthainah. Though she had also written her 
early drafts as a linear narrative in first-person voice, in this later draft, she 
adopted a nonlinear presentation of vignettes from her literacy development. 


Consider one of her paragraphs: 


~£~@~e~ 
SU) pee dell bb yo 9 Glas] uid 4S psd, 
JU lb Gyo poll yogis SW els AS jal gay 
SLovall lb 3 poall Goi IS ne ye Lalllely on 9 


Sh ul w be 


When I was in fourth grade, I became sincerely interested in enrolling 
in the Communication Club (CC). Students in the club ha[d] the 
opportunity to give a speech in front of all of the attendees at the 
school. The advisor for the club, however, restricted those who may 
enter that club by requiring the interested candidates to submit an essay 
about nutrition. Since my desires to be a member of that club were 
high, I did not mind writing the essay and submitting it for an 
evaluation. I understood that whatever knowledge I will gain by being 
a member of CC would be helpful. That writing competition was my 
first of many that ended with success, ma sha Allah. Later in the week, 
the advisor informed me of my acceptance. Upon hearing my 
acceptance, I was thrilled to be a part of the Communication Club. [P.S. 
Later that year, I found that CC lacked the factors of entertainment and 
coolness.] ... (D6) 


Buthainah took Ruth’s strategy of section dividers further by personalising it. 
In an interview, she mentioned that she used this Islamic motif as it had 
cultural significance for her. She also took Michael’s codemeshing further by 
using Arabic in her authorial prose. Michael had used Korean only for other 
people’s voices; Buthainah used Arabic as her own voice. These differences 
did not trouble us, as we adopted Chang’s interpretive strategy of reading 
between the lines to put all the clues together and interpret Buthainah’s 
Arabic in context. The section divider suggested that the Arabic epigraph 
related to the experience that followed. The parallelism in the epigraph 
suggested that it could be poetry. As the experience narrated in English was 
about working hard to gain entry into the coveted Communication Club, we 
assumed that the Arabic poem probably represented a theme relating to 
success through relentless effort. In a discourse-based interview after the 
course was over, Buthainah confirmed to me that our interpretation was 


correct. 


Interestingly, Ruth, who had started this convention of using section dividers 
and fonts to introduce diverse registers learnt from other students’ practices, 
took her own strategy a few notches further. As you can see from the next 
example, in her final draft, Ruth used some French in the midst of her 


English narration: 
From my journal while in France: 
vendredi, le 12 janvier, 2007 (Friday, January 12th, 2007] 


Today was a little lazy, because I didn’t have any classes. I woke up 


around 9 and, after breakfast, walked down to Notre Dame de la Paix, 


la poste, et des magasins [the post office and stores]. Ils sont tous trés 
proche [they’re all very close]! I saw service times, mailed letters, and 
bought yaourt, muesli croustillant avec 6 fruits, et trois pommes 
[yogurt, crunchy fruit granola, and three apples]. Then I had a lovely 
lunch and read. At 15h, I met Chelsea a la fontaine [at the fountain]. 


After wandering a bit, we went au bureau [to the program office]. [D6] 


Though she had used only different registers of English in her early drafts, 
Ruth now demonstrated her own multilingual proficiency by narrating as an 
undergraduate student studying abroad in Paris. The narratives of other 
students had reminded her of her own multilingual proficiency and 
experiences. Once again, we adopted the interpretive strategy Chang had 
taught us and we put Ruth’s diverse semiotic resources together for 
intelligibility and coherence without treating multilingualism in an English 


essay as unintelligible or inappropriate. 


Though using different fonts and section dividers is by no means an unusual 
rhetorical strategy, it had a shared meaning and functionality for all of us in 
this class. It was collaboratively constructed and developed intersubjectively 
by a community of multilingual students as a shared norm to represent 
linguistic and cultural diversity. Furthermore, this convention enabled the 
students to introduce diverse languages, registers, and voices for their 
rhetorical objectives. The students were being creative and resistant in their 


writing practice. 


Implications 


This classroom example helps me highlight five lessons I learnt about writing 
and language norms through my reflective language teaching. I list them as 


myths that were corrected: 


e Myth: Norms are primordial. 


Practice: Norms are socially constructed. 


e Myth: Norms are universal and unchanging. 


Practice: Norms are constantly in a state of becoming. 


e Myth: Norms ensure sharedness and homogeneity. 


Practice: Norms can accommodate diversity. 


e Myth: Norms are neutral/instrumental. 


Practice: Norms are ideological. 


e Myth: One must conform to norms for success. 
Practice: Nothing/no one conforms to the norm. Every performance is an 


approximation. 


First, norms are actually socially constructed, though teachers and students 
usually adopt the common-sense view that norms are impersonal and 
predefined. What we saw on a small scale in this class is exactly what 
happens in larger historical and social processes for linguistic and 
grammatical norms. These norms are shaped by social practice. That is, 
students collaboratively construct norms that have shared meanings and 
significance for them. The idealisation of norms as impersonal should not 


pressure us into forgetting their constructed nature. 


Second, because norms and commonplaces are socially constructed, they are 
always changing or in a state of becoming. We always participate in both 
using and changing these norms. This fact should help us appreciate the 
qualified agency we all share in negotiating norms to represent our voices 


and interests. 


Third, the impersonal nature of norms should not trick us into believing that 
they are homogeneous or enforcing homogeneity for shared meanings. 
Norms accommodate diversity. In my classroom example, this point comes 
across in two different ways. First, the rhetorical convention of using section 
dividers and fonts itself is used differently by different students. For example, 
Buthainah’s section dividers were varied in deference to her Islamic culture. 
They were different from the section dividers Ruth used. Similarly, the fonts 
stopped being just English (and different registers of English) and started 
being Arabic. Second, this shared convention served as a scaffold to facilitate 
further diversity in writing. It did not straitjacket writers into homogeneous 
communication, but emboldened them to treat it as a scaffold to represent 


their own multilingual voices and cultural experiences. 


Fourth, we must keep in mind that norms are not neutral and do not have to 
be neutral to facilitate intelligibility. Norms favour different interests. It is 
perhaps for this reason that my students started deviating from a linear first- 
person narrative and academic prose. They also started deviating from using 
English only to meshing other languages, such as Korean, Arabic, and 
French, in their essays. The dominant convention did not help them represent 
their experiences, whether they were “native English” or multilingual 


students. 


Finally, norms are not for absolute conformity. Every rhetorical act is a 
different rendition of the norm. Furthermore, the new self-interested norms 
the students constructed for their own purposes did not harm intelligibility for 


others. We could understand them in context. 


Conclusion 


This reflective teaching conveys an interesting paradox: It is possible to both 
adopt the norm and also break or change it. Norms and diversity are not 
mutually exclusive. Norms actually motivate diversity for voice, as we have 
to render norms in our own unique way to be expressive. My prayer is that an 
understanding of language norms as being always open to collaborative 
reconstruction and diversification will become the new pedagogical norm for 


all of us teachers and our students. 
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Chapter 4: What Is Missing From Coursebooks (And What to Do About It) 


Paul Nation 


Introduction 


This chapter applies the principle of the four strands to coursebooks for 
learning English. It shows that the strands of meaning-focused input, 
meaning-focused output, and fluency development are not well covered by 
coursebooks, and it is not possible for coursebooks to include enough 
material for extensive reading, extensive listening, and fluency development 
in reading. This chapter suggests that coursebooks must be supplemented by 
more extensive meaning-focused material across the four skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, and should include training in learner 
autonomy, including understanding and applying the principles which are 


involved in language learning. 


The Four Strands 


The principle of the four strands (Nation, 2007; 2013) says that a well- 
balanced language course should include the four equal strands of meaning- 
focused input (learning through listening and reading), meaning-focused 
output (learning through speaking and writing), language-focused learning, 


and fluency development (in each of the four skills of listening, speaking, 


reading, and writing). There is plenty of research evidence to support the 
value of each of the four strands. The idea of each strand occupying one- 
quarter of the total course time, however, does not have a research base but is 


adopted as a simple and common-sense way for planning a course. 


The principle of the four strands works best if each of the four strands 
involves the same content. If the same topics and themes are covered by all 
four strands, then the unknown vocabulary load is considerably decreased 
(Sutarsyah et al., 1994; Quero, 2015). 


One of the implications of the four strands is that meaning-focused language 
use should make up three-quarters of the course time (meaning-focused input, 
meaning-focused output, and fluency development), and no more than one- 
quarter should involve deliberate attention to language features and learning 
strategies (language-focused learning). As meaning-focused language use 
does not involve teaching and some aspects of language-focused learning 
involve independent learning, teaching whereby the teacher is leading and 
instructing the class should only make up a very small proportion of the time 


in a language course. 


Let us now look at language coursebooks to see how well they cover the four 


strands. 


Coverage of the Four Strands in Coursebooks 


Let us look at a recent coursebook Fast Track (Nation, 2019) to see how well 


it covers the four strands. Each of the three books in the series has 12 units. 


Each unit is eight pages long and has 11 sections—Getting ready, 
Expressions in use, Conversation, Sounds fun, Speaking, Role play, Pair 
work, Reading, Grammar, Writing, and Critical thinking. Each section has 
two or three activities totalling 29 in a unit. When these activities are 
classified into the four strands, 14 involve language use with meaning- 
focused input or meaning-focused output, and 15 fit into the language- 


focused learning strand. 


Here are some brief examples of those activities fitting into meaning-focused 


use: 


e Think about these questions and share your ideas with the class. 
e Listen to the conversation. 

¢ Watch and listen. 

e Repeat after the audio. 


e Read the passage. 


Note that repeating a spoken text is classified as language use. Such copying 


may be the basis for language use at elementary levels. 


Here are some brief examples of activities from Fast Track fitting into the 


language-focused learning strand: 


e Listen to these common words and expressions used when speaking. 


¢ Look at the pictures and fill in the blanks using those words and 


expressions. 


e Learn the grammar. 


e Choose the correct word. 


This analysis of Fast Track underestimates the amount of language-focused 
learning in the course, because Fast Track also includes a study book, not 


included in the analysis, which focuses on grammar and vocabulary. 


A lot of the work in a coursebook involves studying the language, but a good 
coursebook can have up to half of the material involving language use. If the 
coursebook contains most of the material for study and teaching (language- 
focused learning), then about half of the class time should involve the 
coursebook and the other half should involve other material such as graded 
readers, extensive listening material, and opportunities for communicative 
speaking and writing. Figure 1 shows this with coursebook material making 
up half of the course material and other material such as graded readers 


making up the other half. 


In Figure 1, half of the coursebook material is for studying the language and 


the other half is for language use. All of the other material not in the 


coursebook is for using the language. 


Coursebook material Graded readers, web-based 
material, speaking and 


writing 


Studying the Using the language 


language 


Language-focused | Meaning-focused input, meaning-focused output, 


learning fluency development 


FIGURE 1 Material for studying and using the language 


As we Shall see, there is some language-focused work that is typically not 


included in coursebooks, namely strategy development. 


What Is Missing From Coursebooks? 


A large amount of material which should be in a course but is not in the 
coursebook cannot easily be part of a typical coursebook. Extensive reading, 
which should make up half of the meaning-focused input part of a course, 
cannot be included in a coursebook because there would be too much 
material. Learners at a low proficiency level should be reading at least 
100,000 to 200,000 running words per year. In addition, the material has to be 
at the right level for each learner, meaning that even in a relatively 
homogeneous class, there should be several different levels of material. The 
same two problems apply to material for extensive listening and reading 


fluency material. 


Some material which is missing from current coursebooks can be easily 
included in them. This includes opportunities for extensive speaking and 
writing, material aimed at developing learner autonomy, fluency development 


activities for listening, speaking and writing skills, and material aimed at 


increasing the opportunities for repeated encounters with the same material 


and language features. ‘Table | summarises what is missing. 


TABLE 1 What is missing from coursebooks 


Too large and varied to include in coursebooks 
Extensive reading texts at the right levels 
Extensive listening material at the right levels 
Speed reading courses at the right levels 


Typically not included in coursebooks but could be fitted into 


them 

Opportunities for extensive speaking 

Opportunities for extensive writing 

Listening fluency development 

Speaking fluency development 

Writing fluency development 

Information and activities for the development of learner autonomy 


Repeated encounters with course material 


Let us now look in more detail at each of the two groups of material listed in 
Table 1. 


Material that is too large and varied to include in coursebooks 


The essence of extensive reading is that it involves “each learner 
independently and silently reading a lot of material which is at the right level 
for them” (Nation & Waring, 2020, p. 3). Reading a lot means reading for 
around 15 to 20 minutes a day, five days a week at low proficiency levels, 
and much more than this at higher proficiency levels. Each learner should 
read at least one graded reader a week for 40 weeks of the year. Clearly, 40 
graded readers will not fit into a coursebook. In addition, not all learners in a 
class will be at the same level and they will progress in their reading at 
different speeds. Extensive reading thus requires plenty of material at a range 


of levels. 


The same two conditions of quantity and variety of levels apply to extensive 
listening. While sometimes this can be done as a whole-class activity, some 
extensive listening is essentially an individual activity. However, some 
extensive listening also needs to include interactive listening, whereby 
learners can learn to exercise some control over the listening input through 
requesting clarification and repetition, and through providing guiding 


feedback to the speaker. 


Speed reading courses for developing reading fluency involve around 40 
pages of material made up of 20 reading passages and 20 sets of 
comprehension questions. They also include answer keys for the questions, a 


speed conversion chart, and a graph for recording speed and comprehension. 


All this can be fitted into a coursebook, greatly increasing its length, but the 
material can be provided much more cheaply by using one or two sets of 


separate passages. 


Material that is typically not included in coursebooks but could be fitted 


into them 


The time-on-task principle says that if you want to become good at doing 
something, you should do it a lot. This principle is applied to receptive skills 
through extensive reading and extensive listening. It also needs to be applied 
to the productive skills of speaking and writing. A well-balanced course 
should include extensive speaking and extensive writing. These should also 
involve a variety of types of speaking and writing. For example, extensive 
speaking should involve conversation, formal talks, storytelling, face-to-face 
communication and spoken conversation through cell phones and the 
Internet. Extensive writing should involve list making, form filling, note 
taking from written or spoken input, friendly informal written communication 
through texting, emails, and letter writing, and formal writing for academic 
purposes. Setting up such speaking and writing tasks can be done in a 


coursebook. They can also be set by a skilled teacher. 


Fluency development is largely neglected in coursebooks, possibly because it 
should not involve new material or unfamiliar language features, and 
coursebooks tend to focus on introducing new material. Fluency activities 
such as Quicklistens, repeated listening, 4/3/2, repeated speaking, and 10- 
minute writing can easily be incorporated into coursebooks, but typically they 


are not. Fluency activities are one means of recycling content and language. 


Their inclusion in coursebooks would not only benefit fluency, but also 
provide some of the repetition needed to ensure the learning of vocabulary 


and grammatical features. 


Language learning involves sustained effort and attention, and this effort and 
attention need to come from the learner. An important and effective way to 
get this effort and attention is to inform learners about the nature of language 
learning (and learning in general), and to get them to take responsibility for 
their learning. Coursebooks should not only provide material to learn, but 
also teach learners how to learn. Learners should know and understand the 
most effective principles of learning, how to apply them, and practise 


applying them. 


Making Coursebooks Help Learning 


One way of making sure that the material in the coursebook is learnt is to 
help learners take responsibility for their learning. However, teachers and 
coursebook designers also need to take some responsibility for learning. 
Learning is dependent on repetition and the quality of mental processing at 
the time that learning occurs. Few coursebooks ensure that the material to be 
learnt is met enough times for it to be learnt. A well-designed coursebook 
should take learners back to the same material several times in different ways 
so that it has a chance of being learnt. The different ways should include 
verbatim repetition (doing exactly the same thing again) and varied repetition 
(revisiting the same material in a new way). Varied repetition can include 


doing the same activity using a different skill (for example, listening instead 


of reading, speaking instead of writing), doing the same activity with a 
different group size, changing a part of the content of the activity, or using 
recall to do the activity. Varied repetition involves a deeper quality of 
processing than verbatim repetition, but it is useful to use both kinds of 
repetition. Repetition is most effective when it is spaced; that is, when several 
days have passed before the material is revisited. At least one-third of the 


time in a language course should be spent revisiting old material. 


While it is important for a teacher to develop the skill of revisiting previously 
met material, coursebook designers should also build revisiting into the 
books. That is, learners should be directed back to previously met material 


with instructions about how to deal with it. 


How Can Coursebooks Be Improved? 


We have looked at what is missing from coursebooks, so let us now look at 


how coursebooks can be improved. 


Extensive reading: Brown (2009) has a range of very useful and practical 
suggestions for incorporating extensive reading into coursebooks. In a 
coursebook, learners should be told about graded readers, the nature and 
importance of extensive reading, and how often and how to do extensive 
reading. They should also be pushed and encouraged to keep doing extensive 
reading. Below are some examples of what can be included in coursebooks. 


Note that although only a few examples are given here, there would need to 


be many more (at least 10 or 12) pieces of guidance for each topic in the 


coursebook. These pieces would be spread across the coursebook: 


How many words do you know? If you do not know most of the first 
3,000 words, you need to do graded reading. You should read at least 
one graded reader each week. The more you read, the faster your 
English will get better. Reading graded readers at the right level for you 
is called extensive reading. You should do extensive reading for almost 
one-quarter of the time you spend learning English each week. It is one 


of the best ways to learn English. 


What do you do when you do extensive reading? You find a book 
which looks interesting and which is at the right level for you, with 
only a small number of unknown words (no more than one unknown 
word in roughly every ten lines). You sit quietly and read this book, 
enjoying the story. Only look up unknown words in the story if you 
really have to. It is best to try guessing them and to keep on reading. 
Try and read quietly like this at least five times a week for at least 15 or 
20 minutes. Continue reading the next day. Do not do exercises or tests 


if there are some in the book, just read. That is extensive reading. 


When you do extensive reading, you should keep a list of the books 
you have read. This is called a reading log. A reading log can be very 


simple, like this: 


Date when you finished the book 
Name of the book 


Word level of the book 


Was this book at the right level for you for: 
extensive reading 
fluency development 


intensive reading? (Choose 1) 


Enjoyment (out of 5, with 5 being the most enjoyable) 


A reading log helps you remember how many books you have read and 


what books you have read. 


Extensive listening: A coursebook can direct learners to extensive listening 
material, explain the value of extensive listening, and encourage learners to 
do extensive listening. Here are some examples of what can be included in 


coursebooks: 


Extensive listening involves listening to material that is at the right 
level for you. Extensive listening is like extensive reading. It is called 


extensive because you should do a lot of it. 


Here are some ways to do extensive listening. Many graded readers 
also have a CD or you can listen to the story through a website (search 
using “graded readers audio”). It is a good idea to listen to some of the 
graded readers that you have already read. You can also listen and read, 
but that will slow your reading speed, so do it only occasionally. 


Another way of doing extensive listening is to go to a website such as 


elllo (www.elllo.org) or Randall’s ESL Cyber Listening Lab (www.es!- 
lab.com), and find material at the right level. If your coursebook has 
listening material, go back and listen to the units you have already 


studied. 


Do a few minutes of extensive listening each day. The more you do, the 


better you will be at listening. 


You can become more fluent at listening by listening to the same 
material several times. It is also a good idea to listen to the same 


material again on different days. Spaced repetition helps learning. 


Choose an English or American movie or a television series that you 
really like and search on the web to find the subtitles (the spoken words 
of the movie). Search for “movie subtitles download”. Study the 
subtitles so that you understand them, and watch the movie or 
television series with the subtitles. After watching a few times, trying 
watching without the subtitles. https://www.maketecheasier.com/best- 


websites-download-subtitles/ 


What is your favourite graded reader? Have you tried listening to it? 


Spend a few minutes each day listening to it. 


In each unit of work in the coursebook, there should be encouragement to do 


extensive reading and extensive listening. 


Speed reading: A speed reading course is a very important part of a fluency 
development programme. Coursebooks should encourage teachers to include 


speed reading in their courses and should encourage learners to do speed 


reading courses. This can be done by explaining what is involved in a speed 
reading course, the goals of speed reading, and where to find such courses. 
The coursebook should also encourage learners to persist with speed reading 
and to include easy extensive reading as part of the extensive reading 
programme. Here are some examples of what can be included in 


coursebooks. 


You need to develop your reading fluency so that you can read more in 
the same amount of time. It is easy to do this and the best ways are to 
(1) do a speed reading course at the right level for you (the reading 
must be very easy for you), and (2) do easy extensive reading by 


choosing graded readers that are very easy for you to read. 


By spending around 10 minutes a day, four times a week, doing a speed 
reading course (a total of less than four hours of easy reading), you can 
increase your reading speed by at least 50% and you may even double 
your speed to around 250 words per minute. It helps if you regularly do 


easy extensive reading and extensive reading. 


You can find free speed reading courses at many different levels by 


Sonia Millett on Paul Nation’s resource site. 


A speed-reading course is made up of 20 stories, all exactly the same 
length, followed by 10 multiple-choice questions. You time yourself 
when you read the story, write down the time, then answer the 
questions. Do not look at the questions before you read the story, and 
do not look back at the story when you answer the questions. Mark 


your answers using the answer sheet. Put your comprehension score 


out of 10 on a graph. Change your time into words per minute and put 
your speed in words per minute on the graph. Read two or three stories 


a week and watch your speed go up. 


The faster you can read, the more you can read. The more you can 
read, the more your skill in reading English will grow. You can find a 
short YouTube video about speed reading at 


https://tinyurl.com/Language-Teaching-Techniques. 


Speed reading courses are well proven and very effective, and only involve a 
small investment of time (around 10 minutes per text). They should be a part 


of every language course. 


Extensive speaking and extensive writing: Around three-quarters of the time 
in a language course should involve using the language. Extensive reading 
and extensive listening provide plenty of opportunities for receptive language 
use, but there also needs to be a similar amount of time spent on productive 
language use through speaking and writing. In the early stages of language 
learning, productive use may involve memorised or copied material, but this 
should soon develop into less controlled productive language use. Teachers 
may be reluctant to set written work which they may not have the time or 
skill to correct. However, not all writing needs to be corrected and there are 
various activities such as pair or group composition, peer feedback, and self- 


checking strategies which can reduce error in writing. 


Fluency development in listening, speaking and writing: Coursebooks need to 
include fluency development activities based on the material covered. 


Fluency development provides plenty of opportunities for repetition and thus 


not only helps develop fluency, but also strengthens and establishes partly 
known language items. Videos of fluency development activities of listening 
to stories, 10-minute writing, 4/3/2, and speed reading can be found at 


https://tinyurl.com/Language-Teaching-Techniques. Coursebooks — should 


have clear fluency goals and include the most useful fluency activities. 


Training learners to take control of their own learning: One way of helping 
learners develop autonomy is to give them practical hints about strategies 
they can use to improve learning. These hints can cover the vocabulary 
learning strategies of guessing from context, using word cards, using word 
parts and dictionary use (Nation, 2013). They can also include more general 
strategies of getting plenty of input, making productive use of what learners 
know, and developing fluency. Here are some examples of what can be 


included in coursebooks: 


Learning a language is easier if you do certain things to help your 
learning. Some of these involve doing extra work, such as extensive 
reading and extensive listening. Some involve doing things in slightly 
different ways. Through this book, we will show you how to be a good 
language learner. If you take control of your learning, your learning 
will be more fun and much more successful. As a first step, go on the 
web and find out what graded readers are. Start by looking at ER 


Central: https://www.er-central.com/library/. 


Analysis involves breaking things into parts to see what they are made 
of. When you learn an expression, look carefully at each of the words 
in it to see how they go together to make the meaning of the 


expression. When you learn a new word, look carefully at its spelling 


to see how that connects to its pronunciation. Some words have parts, 
and it helps learning if you can connect these to other words with the 


Same parts; for example, pleasure and please. 


Word cards and flash card apps are good ways to learn vocabulary. 
Word cards are small cards about 2cm by 3cm. The English word or 
phrase is written on one side and the translation into the first language 
is written on the other side. Each learner makes his or her own set of 
cards. Learners should go through the cards each day, saying the words 
quietly to themselves and trying to recall the translation. When going 
through the cards, keep changing the order of the cards. Keep adding 
new cards as new words in extensive reading or extensive listening are 


met. 


Besides word cards, flash card apps such as Anki or iKnow can be 
used. Word cards and flash card apps are excellent ways of learning 


vocabulary. 


Another way of helping learners become autonomous is to introduce them to 
the important principles of learning. The most important principles include 
repetition, spaced retrieval, time on task, quality of processing, balancing 
learning across the four strands, comprehensible input, deliberate study, 
fluency development, cost/benefit involving high frequency language items, 
and autonomy. Detailed discussion of these principles can be found in 
Macalister and Nation (2020). Here are some examples of what can be 


included in coursebooks: 


Learning requires spaced repetition. Learning the words and grammar 
of a language needs repetition. You need to come back to the same 
material several times to make sure that learning occurs. When 
beginning to learn something, it is good to have several repetitions one 
after the other. However, the most useful repetition involves separating 


or spacing the repetitions, and recalling what you met before. 


Learning a language depends on getting plenty of input in that 
language; that is, you need to listen to a lot of that language and read a 


lot of it. Do plenty of extensive reading and extensive listening. 


There are two important principles that should be followed when 
memorising language material. The first principle involves spaced 
repetition. Spaced repetition involves coming back to the same material 
many times at different times. The second principle involves recall or 
retrieval. Learning is strengthened by retrieval. After you have looked 
at new material and have tried to learn it, you need to spend some time 
trying to retrieve what you have learnt. For example, after you have 
tried learning some new words, you should look at the words without 
seeing their meanings and try to retrieve their meanings from your 
memory. It is good to use small word cards with the word on one side 
and its translation on the other side, because this provides the chance 
for retrieval. Flash card phone apps also provide repeated opportunities 
for retrieval. Activities like filling in the blanks and completing 


sentences also provide chances for retrieval to occur. 


Learners should understand how to learn and know how certain activities 


help learning. This knowledge allows them to take control of their own 


learning and motivate them to learn well. 


Repetition: Coursebooks should keep directing learners back to previously 
met material. During a course, the same piece of material should be revisited 
at least five times. This revisiting need not involve reprinting the same 
material in the coursebook, but can simply involve directing learners to go 


back to the old material, as the following examples show: 


Re-read the reading passage in Unit 3 and tell your partner about it. 
Your partner should re-read the reading passage in Unit 2 and tell you 


about it. 


Use the reading passage in Unit 2 as a dictation passage. Work in pairs 
with one learner giving the dictation and the other writing it. Check the 


writing together. 


Use the passage in Unit 3 as the information for a 4/3/2 activity. Work 


in pairs choosing who will be the speaker and who will be the listener. 
Read the passage in Unit 2 as quickly as you can. 


Notice that some of the revisiting involves using the material in a different 
way, and some revisiting involves repeating was what done previously. 
Although only a few examples of ways of practising repetition are given here, 
each unit in a coursebook should contain about seven or eight such revisiting 
activities so that around one-third of the course time is spent revisiting 


previously met material. 


Coursebooks are useful resources for language learning, but they are not 
enough. They need to be supplemented by extensive listening, extensive 
reading, and reading fluency material. They also need to include guidance on 
helping learners take control of their own language learning through 
understanding the principles behind effective language learning and knowing 
how to put these principles into practice. Coursebooks also need to put these 
principles into practice, particularly through providing a balanced range of 
learning opportunities across the four strands, and making sure that repetition 


and quality of processing are built into the coursebooks. 


Conclusion 


All of the things suggested in this chapter can be done by well-trained and 
experienced teachers. However, by explicitly including them in coursebooks, 
we can be surer that they are likely to be done and including them in 
coursebooks provides a form of teacher-training, covering both practice and 


the principles behind practice. 


The suggestions given here may increase the length of a coursebook by 
around eight to ten pages. If this is too much, then some of the time spent on 
the introduction of new material can be reduced in favour of guides to revisit 
the material. In any lesson, old material which is nearing retention is more 


important than new material which is just beginning its journey to be learnt. 
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Chapter 5: How Can Malaysian Students Make Sense of the English Tense 


System? 


Jiirgen M Burkhardt 


Introduction 


The English language has an undoubtedly complex system of tense marking 
which can be confusing to Malaysian learners of English. Asian languages 
that do not belong to the Indo-European language family have either no 
grammatical tense marking or a rather simple and straightforward (typically 
binary) system of marking past versus non-past, which can be considered as 


perfective (completed action) versus imperfective (incomplete action). 


In Malay, for example, a story is set in the past in its first sentence: “Pada 
zaman dahulu, ada seorang raja ...” (“Once upon a time, there was a king 
...). Tense does not need to be marked, not even lexically, as long as the 
story stays in the past. In Malay conversations, periphrastic (lexical) 
constructions like sudah and telah (“already”) are used to refer to past 
actions, belum (“not yet”) and akan (“will”) to future actions, and sedang 
(“now, currently”) to present events, as in saya sudah/telah makan (“I have 
already eaten”); saya belum makan (“I have not eaten yet”), saya akan makan 


(“I will eat”), and saya sedang makan (“I am eating now”). 


The Lundayeh language, spoken in the East Malaysian state of Sarawak, has 


a binary tense system that marks the contrast between past (prefix ne-) versus 


non-past (zero-marking): 


Uih ne-ninger bala Tuhan. 
(“I have listened to the word of the Lord.”) 


Uih ninger bala Tuhan nafeh. 
(“TI will listen to the word of the Lord later.”) 


Tagalog even possesses a trinary past-present-future system that uses two 
morphological processes (voice marking and reduplication of the penultimate 


syllable of the base) to achieve this, here presented for active voice: 


Base + infix -um- = past, as in b-um-ili ako ng bigas. 


(“I bought rice.”) 


Base + infix -um- + reduplication of the base penult = present, as in 
bumibili ako ng bigas. 


(“I am buying rice.”) 


Base + reduplication of the base penult = future, as in bibili ako ng 
bigas. 
(“I will buy rice.”) (base: bili -> reduplication of bi-: bibili) 


Alternatively, the Tagalog system can be considered basically binary 
(perfective versus imperfective) whereby present “tense” is a derived 
secondary process that combines the perfective and imperfective markings to 
show that the actor is in the midst of the action. The action has already begun 


(the perfective element) but is not yet finished (the imperfective element). 


This is usually as complex as it gets with respect to tense in Asian languages 


outside the Indo-European language family. 


Therefore, it is important to have an effective pedagogical approach to teach 
Asian students when to use which English tense form in conversations and 
texts. The rules that guide and restrict the usage of tense forms have to be 
made explicit first (the how). Furthermore, they need to be embedded in a 
framework that makes sense (the why). The following sections attempt this. 
First, the basic English tenses (Section 1) and the lack of a systematic 
approach for tenses in standard English grammars (Section 2) are described. 
Then, Hans Reichenbach’s system of English verb tenses is presented 
(Section 3) and related to the concepts of narrative foreground and 
background (Section 4). Section 5 presents a fusion model of the concepts 
discussed in Sections 3 and 4 for the purpose of teaching English tense usage. 
In Section 6, the model is tested on a narrative text and Section 7 uses the 


same text for a cloze exercise to practise the correct usage of English tenses. 


Section 1: The Basic English Tenses 


In contrast to the aforementioned languages, English has a far more complex 


tense system. The EnglishClub website englishclub.com lists 12 basic tenses: 


Present Simple, Present Continuous, Present Perfect, Present Perfect 


Continuous; 


Past Simple, Past Continuous, Past Perfect, Past Perfect Continuous; 


Future Simple, Future Continuous, Future Perfect, and Future Perfect 


Continuous. 


How are these tenses used in texts and conversations? The answers the 
EnglishClub gives may appear rather unsatisfactory to someone who is 


learning English as a second or foreign language: 


Many English learners worry too much about tense. If you stopped 100 
native English speakers in the street and asked them about tense, 1 (sic) 
of them might give you an intelligent answer—if you were lucky. The 
other 99 would know little about terms like “past perfect” or “present 
continuous”. And they would know nothing about aspect, voice or 
mood. But they can all speak fluent English and communicate 
effectively. Of course, for ESL it helps to know about tenses, but don’t 
become obsessed with them. Be like those native speakers! Speak 
naturally! (EnglishClub, n.d.) 


This comment may be helpful to appease someone who has become 
frustrated in his or her attempts to grasp the complexity of the English tense 
system. On the other hand, it does not give any guidance to non-native 
learners of English in terms of tackling this problem. What they need is some 
prescriptive guidance on the correct usage of tenses in English. Learners do 
not need to know all the variations in the use of the English tense system, but 
they need a set of principles and rules that helps them navigate securely 


through the English tense maze. 


Section 2: Usage of English Tenses in Standard English Grammar 


Collins Cobuild English Grammar (1990), a grammar built on a huge corpus 
of English language data, describes the communicative or textual functions of 
the different English tenses. In relation to past events, the grammar refers to 
the Simple Past as the tense that states a definite time in the past. 
Furthermore, it describes the Past Continuous as a tense that refers to 
continued states or repeated past actions, or to a first situation in the past that 
was happening when a second situation (in the Simple Past) occurred. 
“Events that occurred before a particular time in the past” are labelled Past 
Perfect (Collins Cobuild English Grammar, 1990, p. 252). Events planned in 
the past are linked to Past Continuous tense and to Simple Past in connection 
with expressions like “going to”, “about to”, “due (was going to/about to/due 
to)”. How Can Malaysian Students Make Sense of the English Tense System? 
Future Past (“would” + infinitive) is not mentioned. While these expositions 
and explanations on tense usage, exemplified here for past situations, are 
undoubtedly helpful, they lack an integration into a tense system. Fortunately, 
Reichenbach (1966) developed such a system which, surprisingly, has so far 


received only scant attention. 


Section 3: Reichenbach’s Model of Temporal Relations and Its Application 
to the English Tense System 


Hans Reichenbach, a German physicist of Jewish origin, did not only delve 
into physics, but developed a tense system that he considers a universal 


model suitable for all languages (Reichenbach, 1966). It is a model of 


temporal relations that has three components, the first two being point of 
speaking S (Sprechzeit), that is the time when the utterance is made, and 
point of the event E (Ereigniszeit), which is the point of time or time interval 
in which the event took place. These two components are extra-linguistic. 
The third component, point of reference R (Referenzzeit), is linguistic. It is 
the time expressed in a sentence (grammatically or lexically) to refer to an 


event. 


In Reichenbach’s system, a present tense relationship is explained as an 


overlap of S and R (lable 1), a past tense relationship means that R precedes 


S (able 2), and a future tense relationship is defined by R succeeding S 


(Table 3). The relationship between S and R can be regarded as the primary 
relationship. According to this relationship, there are three primary temporal 
systems, which are past, present, and future. In addition, there is a secondary 
temporal relationship, which is that between E and R. This creates three 
subcategories for each of the primary temporal systems, which are anteriority 
(E preceding R), simultaneity (E overlapping with R), and posteriority (R 
preceding E). According to the relations between S, R, and E, the English 


tense system can be classified as shown in Table 1. 


Besides the 12 basic tenses mentioned in the Introduction, I add Future-in- 
the-past and Future-in-the-past-continuous to the “past”-system shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 1 The relationships between E and R if R overlaps with S 
(Reichenbach, 1966, p. 297) 


Relationship Anterior Simultaneous Posterior 


between E and (& before R) (E equals R) (E after R) 

R 

English tense Present Perfect Present Future Simple 
Continuous 


Reichenbach’s Anterior Present Simple Present Simple Future 


terminology 


Reichenbach lists “simple present” as the simultaneous tense (E = R) in his 
temporal system for present (R overlapping with S). However, due to the fact 
that the primary meaning of Simple Present is to express a general truth or a 
repetitive or habitual action (Collins Cobuild English Grammar, 1990), it is 
replaced in the table with Present Continuous whose default meaning is “to 
talk about something that is happening at the moment you are speaking” 
(Collins Cobuild English Grammar, 1990, p. 248). 


TABLE 2 The relationships between E and R if R precedes S 
(Reichenbach, 1966, p. 297) 


Relationship Anterior Simultaneous Posterior 


between E and = (£ before R) (E equals R) (E after R) 
R 
English tense Past Perfect Past Simple Future-in-the- 


Past Continuous Past 


Past Perfect 


Continuous 


Future-in-the- 


past-continuous 


Posterior Past 


Reichenbach’s Anterior Past 


Simple Past 


terminology 


Reichenbach does not assign an English tense form to his concept of 


posterior past. However, the use of would or was/were going to can be 


considered Future-in-the-past since it is used “to refer to the future from the 


perspective of some point in the past” (Nordquist, 2018). 


TABLE 3 The relationships between E and R if R succeeds S 


(Reichenbach, 1966, p. 297) 


Simultaneous 


Posterior 


Relationship Anterior 


between E and (E before R) 
R 


(E equals R) 


(E after R) 


English tense Future Perfect 


Future Perfect 


Continuous 


Future Simple 


Future 


Continuous 


Posterior Future 


Reichenbach’s Anterior Future 


Simple Future 


terminology 


The above tables also contain continuous tense forms. Reichenbach (1966, p. 
290) treats them separately and considers them subtypes of the basic tenses 
that indicate “that the event covers a certain stretch of time”. He uses the 
label “extended” instead of “continuous”, as in “past perfect extended” for 
“past perfect continuous”, “simple past extended” for “past continuous”, 


“present extended” for “present continuous”, etc. 


Reichenbach’s breakdown of the English tense system provides an insightful 
and pedagogically useful concept for explaining and teaching which English 
tense form is used and when. What is still missing from his model is the 
textual relationship between the basic and continuous (“extended”) tense 
forms. The studies on chronological order, foreground, and background in 


narratives discussed below shed light on that relationship. 


Section 4: Relationships of Chronological Order in Narratives 


Labov and Waletzky (1967) analysed spoken narrations and defined 
narratives as sequences of temporally ordered sentences. They form the 
skeleton of a narrative. Reinhart (1984) builds her model on this concept by 
distinguishing foreground from background in a narrative. The foreground is 
the narrative skeleton of narrative events in chronological order, whereas the 
background consists not only of informative and evaluative story material 
(states), but also of subsidiary foreground events. The latter are temporal 
events that can function as foreground sentences but are not presented in 
chronological order relative to the timeline. It is only the timeline or 


foreground that moves the story or narrative time forward (see Dry, 1983). 


In the following short narrative, only the situations set in bold are considered 


foreground events that move narrative time forward: 


Rick left the house, got into his car and lit up a cigarette after he had 
unsuccessfully tried to start the engine. He suddenly remembered that 
he had left the car headlights on the whole night. That had depleted the 
battery. He would have to call a taxi to get to work. Rick then rushed 
out of the car and searched for his smartphone while taking a long, 


deep drag on his cigarette. 


Only the situations set in bold are in chronological order and thus on the 


timeline that moves narrative time forward, as shown in Figure 1: 


' 
lefthouse —_ got into lit up remembered rushed _ searched for 


car cigarette out of car smartphone 


FIGURE 1 Narrative timeline 


As seen from this example, the narrative contains events that are not 
presented in a chronological order. These events either occurred before or 


after a foreground event, as in: 
“had left the car headlights on” — anterior to “remembered” 


“had depleted the battery” — anterior to “remembered” 


“would have to call a taxi” — posterior to “remembered” 


The French narratologist Gérard Genette (1972) refers to such background 
events as anachronies, since they are not in chronological order on the 
narrative timeline. Events that are anterior to the timeline, as in the example 
above, he labels “analepses” and posterior ones “prolepses”. That still leaves 
the question of how to treat events that occur concurrently to a foreground 


event. 


Dry (1983) discusses this issue. She considers a concurrent event as 
background, if its beginning and end points are not marked, as is the case 
above in the clause “while taking a long, deep drag on his cigarette” with its 
predicate in Past Continuous tense. This phrase provides the background for 
the two foreground events in Past Simple, “Rick then rushed out of the car 
and searched for his smartphone”. In Dry’s view, situations whose beginning 
and/or end are marked are foreground events, if they are in chronological 


order on the timeline. 


On the other hand, simultaneity can also mean that two foreground events 
happen concurrently. They can even be caused by the same person in an act 
of multitasking, as for example in “He tried to digest a rather bad moussaka 
as he went over the rest of Zerimski’s itinerary” (Archer, 1998, p. 120). Both 
events are in Past Simple and would count as events on the timeline in Dry’s 
(1983) terminology. Linguistically, I consider them both as overlapping 
foreground events. In Archer’s novel The Eleventh Commandment, the study 
of election candidate Zerimski’s itinerary by Connor, who is tasked with 
assassinating Zerimski, is of course a more important event than digesting a 


Greek dish and, thus, the “foreground” event that moves the plot of the story 


forward. So, the overall plot of the story helps the reader decide what is 
foreground and background among events in a sentence that are linguistically 
marked as foreground. For the purpose of this chapter, which focuses on 
English tense use, we will limit ourselves to linguistic foreground and 
background marking. Figure 2 summarises the concepts discussed in this 


section: 


Foreground Background 
(on narrative timeline) (not on narrative timeline) 


| y 


events in chronological 


events States 
order (including overlapping » informative 
| 
events) JAIN > evaluative 
~ a 
anterior concurrent posterior 


(analeptic) (proleptic) 


FIGURE 2 Narrative foreground versus background 


Figure 2 provides a systematic semantic discourse model for the temporal 
ordering of foreground events and how background events and states relate to 
foreground events. In Section 4, the uses of English tenses, which are 
morphological and syntactic means English possesses to express temporality 
and temporal ordering, were laid out in Tables 1—3 in relation to event time, 
reference time, and speaking time. In Section 6, a fusion of essential parts of 


the grammatical model of Section 5 and the semantic model of Section 4 is 


presented. In Section 7, the pedagogical usefulness of this fusion model is 


tested. 


Section 5: A Model for Teaching the Usage of English Tenses 


The fusion model is presented separately for narratives in the past (R before 
S) in Figure 3, the present (R = S) in Figure 4, and the future (R after S) in 


Figure 5. 


Besides tenses, I also added modal verbs since semantically, they refer to 
events that are intended or mandated, which means they have not happened 
yet and are thus posterior background events. Modal “can/could” may refer to 
a posterior event or to a state, depending on the context. Past narratives use 
the past tense set of modal verbs (“could”, “should”, “might”, “had to”) 
whereas present narratives use the respective present tense set (“can’”, “shall”, 
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“may”, “must”). 


Narrative time Events States 


(semantic) (background) 
A \, 


Foreground Background 


Anterior Concurrent Posterior 


L, J] fg 


Tense Past Simple Past Past Future-in- Past Simple, 
(grammatical) (single or Perfect, Continuous  the-past, Past 
overlapping Past Perfect “was Continuous, 
events), | Continuous going to”, modal 
Past Perfect past tense “could” + 
(completive modals __ infinitive 
events) 
FIGURE 3 Past narratives 
Narrative time Events States 
(semantic) vA ~~ (background) 
Foreground Background 


Anterior Concurrent Posterior 


L, 6s 


Tense Present Present Present Future _— Present 
(grammatical) Continuous Perfect, Continuous Simple, Simple, 
(single or Present + “while/as” “is going modal 
overlapping _ Perfect to”, present “can” 
events) Continuous tense 
modals 


FIGURE 4 Present natratives 


Narrative time Events States 


(semantic) A \Y (background) 


Foreground Background 


ZN 


Anterior Concurrent Posterior 


t + & + a 
Tense Future Future Future Future 
(grammatical) Simple Perfect Continuous Simple 
(single or 
overlapping 
events) 


FIGURE 5 Future narratives 


Section 6: Testing the Model on a Narrative Text 


Let us look at an excerpt from a modern English narrative to test the validity 
of the model outlined above. A prototypical English narrative is a past 
narrative, that is, a narrative in which the reference time—the time period to 
which the narrative refers—is prior to the speaking time, the time in which 


the story is narrated. 


The following paragraph is an excerpt of two paragraphs from Jeffrey 


Archer’s 1998 novel The Eleventh Commandment: 


Connor sat alone in a Greek restaurant on the Prechinstenka and 
considered what he had seen that morning. Although Zerimksi was 


always surrounded by a bunch of thugs, their eyes staring in every 


direction, he was still not as well protected as most Wester leaders. 
Several of his strong-arm men might be brave and resourceful, but only 
three of them appeared to have any previous experience of protecting a 


world statesman. And they couldn’t be on duty all the time. 


He tried to digest a rather bad moussaka as he went over the rest of 
Zerimski’s itinerary, right through to election day. The candidate would 
be seen in public on twenty-seven different occasions during the next 
eight days. By the time a waiter had placed a black coffee in front of 
him, Connor had shortlisted the only three locations worth considering 
if Zerimski’s name needed to be removed from the ballot paper. 
(Archer, 1998, p. 120) 


The model presented in Figure 3 (past narratives) is applied below to the 


analysis of the usage of English tenses in terms of story foreground and 
background. The two paragraphs of the story are presented with the 
predicates in bold print and an analysis for each predicate in square brackets. 
Events in chronological order—that is, events on the timeline—are labelled 
foreground. States and events not in chronological order are labelled 


background-state and background-event, respectively. 


Connor sat alone in a Greek restaurant on the Prechinstenka [Past 
Simple, background-state] and considered [Past Simple, foreground 
event] what he had seen [Past Perfect, background anterior event] that 
morming. Although Zerimksi was always surrounded by a bunch of 
thugs [Past Simple, background-state], their eyes staring in every 
direction, he was still not as well protected as most Western leaders 


[Past Simple, background-state]. Several of his strong-arm men might 


be brave and resourceful [Past Simple, background-state], but only 
three of them appeared to have any previous experience of protecting 
a world statesman [Past Simple, background-state]. And they couldn’t 


be on duty all the time [past tense modal, background-posterior event]. 


He tried to digest a rather bad moussaka [Past Simple, foreground 
event] as he went over the rest of Zerimski’s itinerary, right through to 
election day [Past Simple, foreground event]. The candidate would be 
seen in public on twenty-seven different occasions during the next 
eight days [Future-in-the-past, background-posterior event]. By the 
time a waiter had placed a black coffee in front of him [Past Perfect, 
background-anterior event], Connor had shortlisted the only three 
locations worth considering [Past Perfect, foreground event] if 
Zerimski’s name needed to be removed from the ballot paper [Past 


Simple modal, background-posterior event]. 


Figure 3 provides an accurate analysis of English tense usage as 
demonstrated in the two previous paragraphs. There is one instance in which 
the model does not seem to provide an accurate analysis. It is the last 
sentence of the second paragraph in the excerpt above in which two 
predicates occur in Past Perfect tense. However, only one of them denotes the 
background (“By the time a waiter had placed”) whereas the second one 
clearly refers to a foreground event in the reader’s perception (“Connor had 
shortlisted the only three locations worth considering”). How is this 
possible? The second event uses Past Perfect not to refer to an anterior event, 
but to a completive foreground event. This suggests that the tense form 


labelled Past Perfect in English may actually be one grammatical form with 


two meanings, depending on the context: a pre-past background event on the 


one hand, or a past completive foreground event on the other. 


Section 7: Example for an Exercise to Practise the Use of English Tenses 
Based on This Model 


Understanding Figures 3-5 and applying them to narrative texts may be a 
useful tool for Malaysian students to arrive at an accurate way to use the 
English tense system. An exercise like the following may help them on the 


path to achieving that goal. 


Exercise: Read the following narrative which is set in the past. The 
verb forms in brackets are in the infinitive. You need to put them into 
the correct past tense form and label them correctly, according to 


Figure 3. Do the exercise in two steps. 


(1) Label each predicate in the square brackets provided after it. In 
order to do that correctly, you need to decide, for each predicate 
(listed in infinitive form), whether it is an event in the right order on 


the narrative timeline. 


e If yes, choose Past Simple tense and label it as [Past Simple, 
foreground event]. 

e If the answer is no, label the predicate as background. Choose Past 
Perfect if it is an event that occurred prior to the foreground event, 
Future-in-the-past if it is an event that is anticipated to happen after 


the foreground event, or Past Continuous if the event overlaps with 


the foreground event but has no marked beginning or end. If the 
background predicate in question describes a state or an evaluation of 
the foreground event, choose Simple Past, Past Continuous, gerund or 
past participle and label it as a background state. If it describes an 
ability (expressed with modal “could” + infinitive), label it as a 
background state, too. After choosing the correct tense form, use the 
correct label from the following list of background labels: 


o [Past Perfect, background-anterior event], 


fe) 


[Past Continuous, background-concurrent event], 


o [Future-in-the-past, background-posterior event], 


ie) 


[Simple Past/Past Continuous/“could” + infinitive 


(choose the appropriate one)], 


ie) 


[background-state]. 
(2) Put the infinitive verb forms in the correct past tense forms. 


Three white BMWs (1) drew up (to draw up) [Past Simple, 


foreground event] outside the hotel. The man seated next to the driver 


in each car (2) (to leap out) 
[ ; ] onto the pavement and 
(3) (to check) ees 

J] up and down the road. Once they 
(4) (to be _ satisfied) [ = 

], the back door of the middle car 
(5) (to be opened) [ : 


] to allow Alexei Romanow to step out. The tall 


young man (6) (to be wearing) 


[ ? ] a long black cashmere coat 
and (7) (to not look) to either — side 
[, | as he 
(8) (to walk) quickly into the hotel. [ 
' |] The other three men 

(9) (to follow) [ ; 
], forming a semi-circle around him. From the 

description he (10) (to be given) 
[dover =the” phone 
Romanow immediately (11) (to recognise) 
[dS ethe stall §=American 


standing in the middle of the hall, looking as if he (12) 
(to wait) [ 5 
] for someone. (Archer, 1998, p. 167) 


The above model exercise uses a narrative in the past, which is most typical 
for novels. The exercise prompts students to first think about the position of 
the event or situation in the chronology of the narrative before selecting the 
most suitable past tense verb form. The exercise helps them understand that if 
the event in question is in the correct chronological order, it is a foreground 
event and they need to choose Simple Past. On the other hand, if the event is 
not in a chronological order, students are prompted to ask themselves whether 
that event occurred earlier, simultaneously, or later than the adjacent 
foreground event, which guides them to choose Past Perfect, Past 
Continuous, and Future-in-the-past, respectively. The exercise also makes 


them aware of the distinction of events versus states/evaluations and the verb 


forms to choose in the latter case, which are Simple Past, Past Continuous, 
gerunds, or past participles. Overall, the exercise elicits a correct 
understanding of the narrative discourse function of an event or state from the 


students first before asking them to choose an appropriate tense form. 


Conclusion 


In the sections above, a narrative discourse model of foreground versus 
background that incorporates Reichenbach’s (1966) three tense systems for 
the English language is developed. The model is presented separately for 
each tense system, which is the past (Figure 3), present (Figure 4), and future 
system (Figure 5). The model for the past system, which can be regarded as 
the prototypical one, is then successfully tested on a section from a published 
narrative, Jeffrey Archer’s novel The Eleventh Commandment. Another 
section of his novel is then suggested for a student exercise to practise the 
accurate usage of English tense forms. It is hoped that the models described 
in this chapter prove helpful to Malaysian students to make sense of the 
English tense systems and to guide them towards higher accuracy in the 


usage of English tense forms in narrative texts. 
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Appendix 


Text used for the exercise in Section 7 


Three white BMWs drew up outside the hotel. The man seated next to the 


driver in each car leapt out onto the pavement and checked up and down the 


road. Once they were satisfied, the back door of the middle car was opened 
to allow Alexei Romanow to step out. The tall young man was wearing a 
long black cashmere coat and didn’t look to either side as he walked quickly 
into the hotel. The other three men followed, forming a semi-circle around 
him. From the description he had been given over the phone Romanow 
immediately recognised the tall American standing in the middle of the hall, 


looking as if he was waiting for someone. 

Answers 

1. drew up [Past Simple, foreground event] 

2. leapt out [Past Simple, foreground event] 

3. checked [Past Simple, foreground event] 

4. were satisfied [Past Continuous, background-concurrent event] 
5. was opened [Past Simple, foreground event] 

6. was wearing [Past Continuous, background-state] 

7. didn’t look [Past Simple, foreground event] 

8. walked [Past Simple, foreground event] 

9. followed [Past Simple, foreground event] 

10. had been given [Past Perfect, background-anterior event] 


11. recognised [Past Simple, foreground event] 


12. was waiting [Past Continuous, background-state | 
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Chapter 6: Using a Multimodal Text in Malaysian English Language 


Classrooms: Exploring Lesson Designs 


Tamas Kiss & Hazelynn Rimbar 


Introduction 


Literacy has gone through major changes in the past 50 years and our 
interpretation of a “literate” person has changed accordingly. A major 
impetus for these changes can be attributed to how technology has been 
reshaping communication and the media through which messages are 
conveyed. Up to the mid-1990s, print media dominated the world of 
information and education; however, this has radically changed. As Seglem 
and Witte (2009, p. 216) argue, successful communication no longer follows 
a linear pattern, a characteristic of printed texts, because “the world is made 
up of visual symbols that require more complex thinking skills than 


traditional literacy requires.” 


One of the key contributions that shifted education to reimagine literacy for 
the 21%' century is the seminal work of the New London Group, A Pedagogy 
of Multiliteracies: Designing Social Futures (1996). In this work, the authors 
argue that “language education must go beyond the acquisition of language 
skills—it must also make students critically literate in different and varied 
modes of communication beyond the linguistic” (Kiss & Mizusawa, 2018, p. 
59). Therefore, a “multiliterate person” is able to use and respond to 


communication that uses multiple modes and design elements in a variety of 


contexts and situations. This is an important undertaking, as argued by Lim, 
Weninger and Nguyen (2021), who refer to the Singapore English Language 
Syllabus (Singapore Ministry of Education, 2018) as one example of a policy 
document that embraces multiliteracies and requires students to master the 
skills of viewing and representing, besides the more traditional language 


skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 


Of course, it is not only a redefinition of literacy that has brought about 
changes in how education deals with multimodal texts, but the recognition 
that learners are engaged with and immersed in a world that is mostly made 
up of visual media. Therefore, such rich texts should not be ignored and need 
to be brought into the classroom (Seglem & Witte, 2009). Only by doing so 
will schools prepare learners “to be productive in society and to engage with 
others” (Sabol, 2019, p. 64) and acquire crucial skills of interpreting 
information for a multitude of modes and sources (Avgerinou & Pettersson, 
2011), as well as provide an opportunity for students to learn how to 
“navigate, evaluate, and communicate effectively with visual information” 
(Pettersson & Avgerinou, 2016, p. 83). In a nutshell, schools need to develop 


students’ visual literacy skills if they want to produce “literate” citizens. 


What Is Visual Literacy? 


There are many definitions of visual literacy that have evolved over the past 


25 years. Yenawine (1997), for example, defines visual literacy as: 


the ability to find meaning in imagery. It involves a set of skills ranging 
from simple identification (naming what one sees) to complex 
interpretation on contextual, metaphoric and philosophical levels. 
Many aspects of cognition are called upon, such as_ personal 
association, questioning, speculating, analyzing, fact-finding, and 


categorizing. (p. 846) 


Errazuriz (2019, p. 20) cites the European Network of Visual Literacy 
website which emphasises the ability “to reflect, understand and create visual 
messages” in a similar manner to Rowsell, McLean and Hamilton (2012, p. 
444), who claim that visual literacy is the “ability to interpret, evaluate, and 


represent the meaning in visual form”. 


Although interpreting and decoding meanings through visual or multimodal 
texts are an important aspect of visual literacy (Smilan, 2016), the concept’s 
relevance for 21°-century learning points far beyond this. Promoting a 
pedagogy of multiliteracies, the New London Group (1996, p. 60) argues that 
such practices allow and equip learners for “full and equitable social 
participation” in society, a view that resonates well with most scholars who 
have followed its footsteps. Sabol (2019, p. 64), for example, building on the 
work of Haanstra and Wagner (2017), argues that visual literacy is important 
for students to become responsible and empowered citizens and having such 
skills ensures “the critical and self-determined participation of the individual” 
(Errazuriz, 2019, p. 21) in social activities. In fact, a critical engagement with 
texts (Rowsell et al., 2012) can improve literacy skills at all levels (Seglem & 
Witte, 2009). Finally, developing visual literacy, according to Avgerinou 


(2009, p. 33), helps learners become “independent and flexible”, which are 


important for lifelong learning for which schooling should prepare learners. 


How to Develop Visual Literacy 


As Felten (2008, p. 60) notes, “living in an image-rich world ... does not 
mean students (or faculty and administrators) naturally possess sophisticated 
visual literacy skills”. Such skills need to be acquired and practised by 
learners through a variety of specifically designed activities across the 
curriculum. Students are generally exposed to and thus consume multimodal 
texts on an everyday basis (Choo & Chan, 2008) and may even produce them 
(Bodén & Stenliden, 2019) in the form of posters, illustrations, and Internet 
memes. Yet, students usually lack the skills and understanding to make 
informed decisions about such media content. Therefore, teachers who 
assume that learners know how to interpret and create such texts in a 
principled way because of their sheer exposure to them are usually wrong 
(Bowen & Roth, 2005). 


Rowsell et al. (2012, p. 445) suggest that visual media in the classroom can 


be used in different ways, which include it being a: 


¢ vehicle for learning 
e reflection on identity 
¢ means of organising instruction 


¢ way to connect in and out of school literacies 


¢ way to develop critical readers of texts. 


Although this list may seem generic and can easily apply to other types of 
media—for example, traditional print texts—the authors also offer several 
strategies which can be applied in a variety of classroom settings and which 
help learners engage with visual texts. Students, for example, can do the 


following: 


e Jot down a word or phrase that comes to mind for each of the images. 


e Write one connecting emotion or mood that the image conveys or that 
[they] feel. 


e Describe what the photo, movie clip, etc. represents. 
e Think of a sound or melody that might accompany the visual. 


e Ask probing questions: What is the intended message? How is meaning 
conveyed in the image (e.g., gender, ethnicity/race, setting, social class, 
national identity)? Who do [they] think is the author? Why did the 


author choose this particular genre, mode, medium, colour, or spatiality? 
e Tell the story that one image evokes for [them]. 
o Students write 
o Pairs share (read or discuss what they wrote) 


o Class discussion: How did [students’] own [identities] influence 
[their] choices (e.g., experiences/background, skill, knowledge)? 


How might [they] represent [their stories] visually (e.g., colour, 


print, sound, movement, perspectives, message, settings, event)? 
(Rowsell et al., 2012, p. 445) 


Such practices are often welcomed by students as they usually offer a higher 
level of engagement that is often missing in teacher-led and dominated 
lessons. The opportunity to participate in socially situated and meaningful 
tasks, whereby students can have their own voice (Kiss & Mizusawa, 2018), 
facilitates the “immersion in experience and the utilization of available 
discourses, including those from the students’ lifeworlds” (The New London 
Group, 1996, p. 26); this is, in fact, empowering. Lim et al. (2021) note that 
students enjoy multiliteracy lessons because they are different from their 
usual classes, suggesting that “regular” classes may provide what Kiss and 
Mizusawa (2018) call “monologic environments”, where only the teacher’s 
voice is heard and validated and where only teachers have power, control, 


and cultural capital. 


In academic contexts, visual literacy can be used to “break the linear path” of 
thinking and reduce academic malpractice that results from students 
religiously following original sources they rely on when writing their papers 
(Seglem & Witte, 2009, p. 220). While traditional print texts require a linear 
approach to reading, from upper left-to-right, top-to-bottom (in the case of 
English), a visual text does not demand such orderly decoding. In fact, it is 
difficult to determine the reader’s entry point to the text, let alone the path 
their interpretation may take. The multitude of possible avenues in reading 
such texts therefore makes it more difficult to directly transfer information 
from one source to another and thus can reduce unintentional plagiarism, as 


Seglem and Witte (2009) discovered in their research. 


Instead of using traditional note cards while doing research for an essay, 
Seglem and Witte asked students to take visual notes by using pictures that 
illustrated the point an author was making. In this way, a collage was created 
representing a specific idea with the appropriate reference to the original 
source that students used. The learners then used the images to recreate the 
idea the sources aimed to express, and wrote a few sentences in their own 
words. These sentences were used in their final essays and thus “the linear 
path between the written text in their sources and the written text of their 
papers” was broken (Seglem & Witte, 2009, p. 220). 


Visual Literacy in Foreign Language Teaching 


While multiliteracies and visual literacy have gained recognition in many 
subject areas, they are still not widely practised in foreign language 
classrooms. Although language teaching materials provide a rich source of 
visual texts and images, teachers (and textbooks) mainly rely on them as 
illustrations of meanings, creating an indexical relationship between images 
and the words (meanings) they represent (Weninger & Kiss, 2013). Most 
teachers cite lack of time and exam pressure as reasons for avoiding a 
meaningful incorporation of visual literacy in their lessons, since such skills 


are usually not measured in standardised foreign language assessment. 


The washback effect of testing affects other contexts as well. Although visual 
literacy is gaining importance in classrooms where English is taught as a first 
language, the amount of time teachers devote to developing multiliteracy 


skills is still not adequate. In Singapore, for example, where the English 


syllabus requires the development of the skills of viewing and representing 
besides more traditional written and oral language skills, adequate focus on 
developing visual literacy is still not achieved. Since visual texts only form a 
minor part of the assessment regimen, teachers choose to ignore them in 
favour of developing other skills which carry heavier weight in the 


examinations. As Lim et al. (2021) point out: 


Structural issues, related to the assessment-centric culture and the 
premium on teaching and learning efficiency, rather than on preparing 
learners to be designers of their social futures, demand a more systemic 
commitment to change. As revealed by previous research, shifts remain 
needed to be made in the teachers’, parents’ and administrators’ 


practices and attitudes. (p. 109) 


In English as a Foreign Language contexts such as Malaysia where the 
current study took place, syllabi and language teaching materials tend to 
emphasise the four basic language skills of reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking and ignore other areas of literacy development. What do teachers do 
in these contexts when they encounter rich, multimodal texts? This is exactly 
what this chapter aims to examine, by asking the following research question: 
how do Malaysian English language teachers design a language lesson based 


on a multimodal resource? 


Research Methodology 


The multimodal resource that served the prompt with which teacher 
participants worked was a combination of two materials (see Appendix). 
First, the material contained a poem by Stephen J Hall (2021) with the title 
Co elle co elle. The poem, which appeared in a collection of poetry reflecting 
on life in a (post-)pandemic era, was chosen because it offered a print text 
that teachers were familiar with. However, it was hoped that the genre 
(poetry) would force them to abandon the traditional “comprehension-check- 
questions-after-reading” activities and encourage a more creative, even 
intimate, dialogue with the text. Second, the prompt material presented a 
collage of several items by Parker (2020), “vibrant and loud, much like the 
feelings” of the artist, side by side with the poem. According to Parker, the 
“collage represents the isolation and anxiety” brought upon by the pandemic 
and it seemed to meet not only in theme but also in style the poem by Hall 
(2021). By putting these two different genres and media together, we created 
a unique text whose meaning was not imposed upon the viewer, but emerged 
through the interactions between viewer/reader and the various elements of 


multimodality. 


Participants 


Eleven Malaysian English Language teachers, who were recruited through 
convenience and purposeful sampling, participated in the study. They 
represented a variety of educational and cultural contexts, coming from both 
rural and urban primary, secondary, and tertiary institutions. They were all 
experienced practitioners, generally respected in the English language 


teaching community within Malaysia. The participants were presented the 


multimodal material and were asked how they would use it with their 
learners, or with an imaginary group of learners, should they deem the 
material completely inappropriate for their own students. They were asked to 
specify their learners’ levels using the Common European Framework of 
Reference (CEFR) levels (A1—C2) with which they were all familiar, since 
Malaysia has aligned its National English Language curricula with the CEFR. 
Furthermore, there has been intensive in-service training that introduced 
teachers to the CEFR and the different levels and competencies specified in 
the document have become part of Malaysian English language teaching’s 
professional discourse. Interestingly, however, there is no similar discussion 
in the country concerning another Council of Europe document, the Common 
European Framework for Visual Literacy, or CEFR-CV (see Errazuriz, 2019; 
Sabol, 2019), which provides a framework and common standards for 


teaching visual literacy. 


All teachers gave their consent to participate in the research and have been 


anonymised; they are only referred to as T1, T2, and so forth. 


Data Analysis 


The lesson plans, which in some cases were no more than lists of ideas, were 
analysed with the help of the NVivo 12 qualitative data analysis software. 
First, all the textual information which included lesson objectives, a brief 
lesson outline and possible follow-up tasks were coded for case, i.e. for the 
participant (T1, T2, etc.), for the type of school they were working in 


(primary, secondary, tertiary), and for the language level of their learners. In 


the second round of coding, open/thematic coding was used to capture the 
different concepts and strategies the participants suggested in their lesson 
plans. Other analytical tools—for example, word frequency count and visual 


analysis—were also used to interpret the data. 


Findings 


In order to understand the data and to have an overall view of the keywords 
and topics suggested by the participants, we examined the lesson outlines by 
running a word frequency query and produced a word cloud that merged 
words that have the same stem but may have different prefixes or suffixes 
(e.g. read, reading, reads). The word cloud in Figure 1 shows the more 
frequently used words in larger font whereas less frequently used ones are 


displayed in smaller print. 
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FIGURE 1 Word cloud with stemmed words created by the NVivo 


software 


The word cloud reveals that the four most common words are students, 


lesson, poem, and words, as presented in Table 1. This suggests that most of 


the lesson outlines focus on the poem, i.e. on the linguistic information of the 
multimodal text, while they generally ignore the visual component. The 
words “collage” which appears in 20" place (0.78%) and “poster” in 36" 
(0.59%) suggest minimal attention to multimodality. A further look at the 


data suggests that the most common focus in the lesson plans is vocabulary, 


indicated by the prominent position of “words” (2.21%), and for skills 


practice, “read” (1.11%), i.e. reading, is targeted. 


TABLE 1 Ten most common words in the lesson outlines 


Word Count Weighted Percentage Similar Words 


(%) 

students 58 B77 student, students 

lesson 42 273 lesson, lessons 

poem 41 2.67 poem 

words 34 2D. word, words 

group 25 1.63 group, groups 

teacher 25 1.63 teacher, teachers 

pupils L7 1.11 pupils 

read 17 1.11 read, reading, reads 

use 15 0.98 use, used, useful, uses, 
using 


leaning 14 0.91 learned, learning 


This finding is confirmed by the lesson objectives research participants 


suggested for the prompt material. While some objectives specifically 


mention the focus on vocabulary development—for example, “Language arts 
with a focus on thesaurus use” (T9) or “Extract meaning from literary text[, | 
specifically vocabulary” (T3) —those that have not indicated such targets 
explicitly include vocabulary work in their lesson outlines. For example, T1 
writes: “Words related to the theme of the lesson introduced”. T5 leaves 
vocabulary work to the students: “I will ask the students to write down 
words/phrases/sentences in the poem that portray negativity (examples from 
the poem: grey, smoggy hues, etc.)”, focusing not only on the individual 
words but on what these words and expressions mean in the context of the 


poem. 


Only two lesson objectives focus specifically on the multimodality of the 
text. T10 (a tertiary teacher) defines the learning outcomes of his lesson in 
the following: “Creative responses and reflective writing—Students are able 
to express their feelings and thoughts in response to a multimodal text”. This 
suggests that the teacher will work with the different modalities in the text 
even if the expected outcome may only use one of these in the form of 
creative writing. T9, a primary teacher, also has the multimodal text in the 
centre of her lesson plan. She says: “By the end of the lesson, students should 
be able to create a collage about the pandemic using at least 3 clusters of 
words consisting of synonyms and related words”. In order to understand 
how they propose to incorporate visual literacy in their lessons, these lesson 


plans will be analysed in more detail. 


First of all, T10 tries to elicit the learners’ responses, especially their feelings 
and thoughts that are evoked by the multimodal text. He proposes to do that 
with the help of a series of prompt questions which aim to engage students 


with the material: 


e What do students think about the intent of the authors/creators[?] Would 
they agree with it/approve [of] it? 


¢ Would the author’s thoughts/feelings be similar or different to their own 


thoughts/feelings? 


¢ What do and do they not understand from the pieces? Does it affect their 


experience of the texts? 
¢ How can they respond to these pieces? 
e What about the current issue of the day? 


e Who do they think of, when they read/see this? Why do they think or 


feel this way? 


This open discussion session is then followed by the learners designing a 
multimodal text. T10, who works at a leading private university, explains: 
“Students will be asked to create their own multimodal text in response to the 
poem and poster/art piece. It could be a combination of poetry or prose 
and/or a picture, a series of pictures, a collage, a video or even an audio 
recording”. However, in the lesson, there seems to be no discussion of, or 
introduction to, how different modalities and design elements add to the 
meaning of a multimodal text. It may be assumed that the students would 


know how to do that. 


T9, as a primary school teacher, has a different approach. Her students first 
need to focus on the text/poem and their task is to read it in two minutes. 


Therefore, they employ a top-down reading strategy and focus on the most 


important words. We can assume that the learners are familiar with this 
activity and know how to highlight these important words. Having done that, 
the meanings of the words are discussed with the teacher, inviting learners to 


guess the meanings of unknown words from the context. 


Students then work in groups with their keyword lists, which may be 
different in the case of each learner. They are asked to review the words and 
remove any repetition, then use them to create a collage, similar to the one 
presented in the multimodal prompt material. This, however, only consists of 
words and the students do not get any direction on how the words should be 
arranged. Groups then exchange the word lists and use a thesaurus to write 
synonyms and create a cluster of new words around the ones in the collage. 
The vocabulary-building activity serves to provide adequate materials for the 
following task which asks students to “create a collage about the pandemic” 
by selecting a central theme and using the art supplies the teacher provides. 
Those who cannot finish their work can do so after class, and are encouraged 
to look for other materials in the form of interesting fonts, newspaper 
cuttings, etc., to complete the work which will be displayed in the classroom 
for a gallery walk activity in the following lesson. However, similar to T10’s 
approach, there is a lack of instruction on visual literacy or on how meanings 


can be created by the combination of different modalities. 


There are two other lesson plans which contain some multimodal elements. 
T8, who works at a university, asks the learners to focus on nouns in the 
poem and words that describe them (adjectives). Then the learners need to 
“draw some of the nouns that were identified” and “may use watercolour or 
any medium of their choice” to complete the task. This is followed by a 


writing task in which students describe their drawings. The other lesson plan 


is from a primary school teacher, T4, who seems to move away from the 
collage presented in the original material and introduces a new medium to 
students, a music video by Fly.fm, Fly Year—2020 (W)rap Up. The use of the 
music video serves as a lead-in to the topic of the lesson in which the collage 
is ignored. However, T4 returns to the video at the end of the lesson when he 
“compares the rap song from earlier with the poem; how straightforward the 
rap song was compared to the poem, how both rap song and the poem used 
unfamiliar terms to cover some context, etc.” This may be the closest in all 
the lesson outlines to consciously discussing how different modalities may 


carry different meanings. 


Unfortunately, other lesson outlines simply ignore the visual text, or even 
remove it from the material by transferring the poem to another medium 
(PowerPoint in the case of T2). These lessons embrace a more traditional 
approach to language teaching, focusing on subject-verb order (T1), or 
discussing parts of speech (T7, T8). Yet their follow-up work or homework 


tasks involve assignments that the learners are not prepared for in the lessons: 


e Students write a free poem relating to the impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic to them. (T2) 


e Pupils choose a month from 2020, and write a four-line poem about 
what happened in the month. Pupils are free to use any words they like, 
with no keywords provided. The poem will be presented in the form of a 
poster, like the poster of the poem they studied that day. The teacher also 
provides a link to study how to come up with posters like that (cutting 


up newspapers, etc.). (T4) 


e Create an infographic poster depicting their life in 2020, 2021, and 
2022. (T7) 


e Write a short poem of four sentences. They may add new descriptive 
words. (T8) 


e Pupils are assigned to create a poster with their hopes about life during 
this trying time. They are given leeway to express their feelings on the 


poster as well. (T6) 


e Students are to conceptualise either paragraph 1 or 2 in a drawing, using 
their creativity in any way they please. Pictures will be used in the 


following lesson to reinforce what they have learnt. (T11) 


Discussion 


The data suggest that Malaysian English language teachers may not be 
trained or prepared to deal with multimodal texts and elements of visual 
literacy in their classrooms. Only two teachers out of nine set a lesson 
objective or learning outcome that addressed visual literacy or the 
multimodal elements of the prompt material, and even then, they did not 
prepare learners for the multimodal task they set for them. It seems that as 
Bowen and Roth (2005) suggest, teachers assume that learners know how to 
create such materials simply because they are exposed to them. This also 
applies to other teachers who attempt to bring in multimodal elements in their 


lessons or in their follow-up tasks and homework assignments. 


There were two teachers among the participants who, empowered by their 
teaching experience and creativity, dealt with the multimodal text in a more 
focused and principled manner. Interestingly, they come from completely 
different contexts and teach very different learners. While T10 works with 
young adults in a private university situated in one of the most urban centres 
of the country, T4 works with primary school pupils in a remote, rural part of 


Malaysia. 


T10 uses an open class discussion to engage learners with the content both at 
cognitive and affective levels, asking questions such as “Who do they think 
of, when they read/see this? Why do they think or feel this way?”. This 
approach is close to what Rowsell et al. (2012) suggest and offers an 
opportunity for learners to create their own voice in the classroom (Kiss & 
Mizusawa, 2018), which is a welcome break from activities during which the 
teacher has the ultimate authority (Lim et al., 2021). Yet, T10 does not follow 
through and does not discuss with the learners how the modalities embedded 
in the text itself contribute to the meanings and feelings learners create and 


experience. 


While T4 abandons the collage by Parker (2020), he uses another multimedia 
text in the form of a music video. The decision to replace the original prompt 
was probably guided by the knowledge that his students may not be familiar 
with collage as an art form, and can more readily relate to and engage with 
the genre of music videos, especially ones that feature rap. The material 
adaptation, however, does not change the intended focus the authors 
imagined for the prompt material. T4 draws parallels between the music 


video and the poem and guides his learners through questioning to discover 


how meaning is created in the two different genres. It is a pity that the reader 
does not know more about the direction of this teacher-led discovery and thus 
how much attention is given to the visual design element in the discussion 


besides the linguistic and textual comparison. 


The findings of the project also highlight the fact that teachers tend to focus 
on functional foreign language literacy in their lessons, which is no doubt an 
important element of language learning. However, they also seem to assume 
that it is unnecessary to focus on other literacy skills requiring creativity, 
imagination, and an understanding of how different modalities of meaning- 
making can be combined to create specific messages that evoke cognitive and 
affective responses. Neglecting such skills also means that learners may not 
become “responsible and empowered citizens” (Sabol, 2019, p. 64) and they 
may also lack critical skills that will help them improve their overall literacy 
skills (Seglem & Witte, 2009) not only in the English as a Foreign Language 


subject, but across the whole curriculum. 


Conclusion 


This research project aimed to discover how Malaysian English language 
teachers would respond to and use a multimodal text in their classrooms. The 
data suggest that most teachers lack the skills (or perhaps the will) to engage 
with such texts and tend to focus on only one design element: the linguistic. 
We argue that this is partly understandable given the absence of such skills in 
foreign language teaching contexts. Yet, we also insist that such an approach 


will fail to prepare learners to be socially responsible members of a 21° 


century society and exclude them from full participation in their civic 
activities, which prompted the New London Group (1996) to promote their 
pedagogies of multiliteracy. Almost 30 years down the road, it looks like 
there is still a lot to achieve. Perhaps it is the task of language teacher 
education to prepare teachers for dealing with multimodal texts, or perhaps it 
is the task of examination authorities to consider changing literacy practices 
and include elements of multimodality in their standardised assessment tools. 
In any case, the successful integration of such skills will require a whole 
school approach, involving different subject teachers and a collaboration 


among all major stakeholders. 
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Appendix: Multimodal Material Prompt 
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Co Elle Co Elle. The bird so loud in long song 


Co elle Co elle 


Clear bird song pealing across the streaks of dawn 


Now traffic rumbles mix and mess the notes with grey in smoggy hues 
We push and pull Zooming ourselves into comers of Twenty Twenty One 
May day Mayday this year a fuzzier palate of swirling uncertain hues pastels 


preying. 


Co elle co elle 

Mayday of Twenty Twenty gone 

No red flags but all lights a quiet red. Blood red. 

Locked down tight into dawning blue sky Malaysia Vision Twenty Twenty 

The neon signs are off. All memories inside closed doors locked 

It was Mahathir blue-sky thinking with construction like philately. Ching 
Ching. 

It was Two Oh Two Oh. Vision. 


The trumpeting of unattained edifice building as quiet as many dawns. 


Co elle co elle. 


Co Vid coughed up ching ching crackling throats from crooked carapace con 


men 
Cracks in the world as an eternal cash register. Will we learn? 


Co elle co elle 


Co elle co elle 


Beige and black migrant bird from March to June 


Not from Wuhan, Yunnan or U is A Conspiracy land 
Twenty twenty visitor the main-stage chorister. Every year a song 


Notes kaleidoscopic in range as joy and hope to those who listened as quiet 
breathed 


Plenitude in the clear blue as commerce was cornered. Locked-down self the 


teacher. 
Songs inside the mind’s eye. 


Blue numbers. Red zones. Masks and must dos. Jerry died from the wrong 


train on the wrong day 


The bird song in the grey of waiting beyond the numbers 2020, 2021, 2022 


I strain to hear the call and dream of clear blue and looking down at lands and 


oceans free. 


Co elle co elle. 
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Chapter 7: A Celebration of Hope 
George M Jacobs, Chau Meng Huat, Nurul Huda Hamzah & Zhu Chenghao 


Introduction 


Positive Psychology (Seligman, 2008, 2012; Seligman & Csikszentmihalyi, 
2000) suggests that happiness promotes success in academic, professional, 
and other endeavours. Achor (2011), in a TED Talk with 25 million views as 
of 2022, contrasted the old happiness formula with the formula advocated by 
Positive Psychology (PP). The old happiness formula was for people to 
frown, put their noses to the grindstone, and not look up from their work 
devices until they achieve their goals, whether that be sales targets, profit 
figures, test scores, or student evaluations. Only after achieving these 
quantifiable goals could people be happy; only then could they look up from 
their work and smile. 


Based on a review of the PP research, Achor (2018) proposed a different 
success formula. By starting off happy and by promoting positive emotions in 
ourselves, students, family members, and colleagues, success can be achieved 
more easily and with less of a toll on people’s mental health. Colleagues 
include those above us in the organisational hierarchy, at the same level as us, 
and below us. Professor Dr Stephen J Hall has been embodying this 
philosophy in his teaching and with his colleagues since well before PP 


appeared in academic literature. 


Stephen has been gifting this happiness formula to himself and others in 
many ways. This chapter discusses two overlapping paths towards happiness 
that Stephen has walked in the education space: poetry and music. The 
chapter first provides background on PP for a deeper understanding of 
happiness. Then the chapter gives attention to the roles of poetry and music 
in happiness, work and language education. Finally, the chapter examines 
examples of hope in the lyrics of the songs of one of Stephen’s favourite 
bands, U2 (McPherson, 2015), and in a couple of poems in Chetty Malay and 


Mandarin. 


Achieving Happiness 


Positive Psychology seeks to expand the definition of happiness. As stated by 
Seligman (2008), PP is not the same as “happilogy”. Seligman proposes five 
keys to this broader view of happiness, encapsulated in the acronym 
PERMA: 


e Positivity: This is what people typically mean by happiness, e.g. 
enjoying delicious food and drink, laughing, relaxing, being confident 
about the future, and enjoying comfortable surroundings. Stephen excels 


in all these and in sharing them with others. 


e Engagement: Involvement in activities that capture our attention. 
Stephen has spent much of his career sharing with fellow educators on 
ways in which students and teachers can all find learning to be an 


exciting, captivating adventure. 


¢ Relationships: Involvement in mutually beneficial interaction with 
others who matter to us and for whom we matter. Brooks (2019) 
categorises relationships as thin and thick. Thin relationships quickly 
and easily disappear, whereas thick ones stand the test of time and are 
capable of weathering and even inviting conflicts. Stephen continues to 
form thick friendships in keeping with the positive meaning of the idiom 


“Hail-fellow-well-met’. 


e Meaningfulness: What people do is more than for money or status; they 
feel that what they do serves beneficial purposes. Stephen rejects the 
kind of teaching that focuses solely on important yet surface features of 
language, e.g. grammar, spelling, and organisation. He insists that 


language education must also connect more deeply with learners’ souls. 


e Achievement: People see progress in what they do. Of course, progress 
seldom occurs in a linear fashion. However, perseverance makes it 
possible to overcome setbacks. Stephen certainly has taken on difficult 
tasks during his career, such as attempting to convince language teachers 
to switch from entrenched teacher-centred practices and move towards 


more communicative methods. 


Role of Poetry and Music in Language Education 


The importance of both poetry and music in language education has long 
been recognised (see Jolly, 1975; Maley & Duff, 1989). Table 1 connects 
poetry and music to the five PP concepts in PERMA. 


TABLE 1 Connections between teaching concepts in PERMA and 


teaching with poetry and music 


Concepts in 
PERMA 


Positivity 


Engagement 


Relationships 


Meaningfulness 


Achievement 


Connection to Teaching with Poetry and Music 


Poetry and music can bring a great deal of fun to 


learning. 


Drilling was once a major method in language 
teaching (Paulston, 1971), but it did little to promote 
engagement. Emotion plays little part in drilling. 
Fortunately, poetry and music promote attention to 


emotion, and in turn heighten engagement. 


The content of both poetry and music often involves 
relationships with others, and the performance of 
poetry and music often takes place for and/or with 


others. 


A key concept in communicative language teaching 
lies in students understanding and caring about the 
topics they communicate (Richards & Rodgers, 2014). 
Through poetry and music, we can express our 


meaning in deep, novel, and memorable ways. 


Both theory and research suggest that learning and 


teaching efforts achieve greater success when they 


promote positive learning climates, engage students’ 
attention, build relationships among students and 
between students and teachers, connect meaningfully 
to students’ lives, and convince students of their ability 
to learn (Krashen, 2004; Maslow, 1970). In other 
words, connecting PP with poetry and music can 
create not just happier learning environments but also 


more successful ones. 


Source: Adapted from Seligman (2011) 


Another source of support for the use of poetry and music in education comes 
from the Multiple Intelligences Theory (Gardner, 1984). Briefly, this 


optimistic theory makes the following main points: 


e IQ scores represent an important portion but only a minority of the 
various intelligences humans possess. Gardner suggests there are at least 
eight intelligences and that everyone possesses all eight in various 


proportions. In other words, everyone is smart. 


e Whereas previously the dominant view was that people’s intelligences 
profiles remain relatively the same throughout life, Gardner proposes 


that all intelligences can be increased. 


¢ Most instructions and assessments focus inordinately on only two of the 
eight intelligences. By bringing to bear a full palette of intelligences, 


students learn more, enjoy more, and develop more holistically. 


e Language-leaming activities potentially engage a full range of 
intelligences, especially when we include poetry and music. For 
instance, Gardner describes musical-rhythmic intelligence which comes 
to the fore in both poetry and music. Without a doubt, Stephen excels in 
many facets of this intelligence. For example, in his keynote address 
Reflecting on Our Pedagogy and the “Digitally Extended” Self at the 
12 English for Specific Academic Purposes Symposium at Sunway 
University (Hall, 2020), Stephen included a poem which he had written 


himself. 


Poetry on Hope in the Lyrics of U2’s Music 


In 1976, four teenagers in Dublin, Ireland formed what went on to be one of 
Stephen’s and millions of other people’s favourite bands, U2. As of early 
2021, U2 had released 14 studio albums and were among the world’s best- 
selling music artists and those with the most awards, including 22 Grammy 
Awards (Recording Academy, n.d.). The last time that chapter author George 
M Jacobs saw Stephen in person was at the 2019 U2 concert in Singapore. 
This section of the chapter discusses U2 and looks briefly at the lyrics of their 


music. 


As often occurs with poetry, the poetry in songs being no exception, multiple 
interpretations can coexist. In the case of Bono, the lead singer and main poet 
of U2, he has a reputation for ambiguity (The Editors of Publications 
International, Ltd, 2021). Thus, as with open-ended questions we and our 


students can use in student-centred language instruction, the quality of the 


interpretations of poems, including song lyrics, is best measured not in terms 
of fidelity to fixed answers, e.g. what the poets themselves or published 
articles by so-called experts say, but in terms of the quality of the thought 
marshalled in support of the interpretations (Brookhart, 2010; Yuliati & 
Lestari, 2018). 


While U2 have produced their share of love songs, they also have a long 
record of social concern, as reflected in both their poetry and actions. 
Clayton-Lea (2007) characterises their concerts as “part political rally, part 
gospel, part Las Vegas” (p. 108). For example, they used their fame to 
promote the peace process in Northern Ireland (Balz, 1998). Bono in 
particular has been a major force in energising antipoverty efforts in Africa, 
working with governments, international organisations, other entertainers, 


and economists (Hyde, 2010). 


The many U2 songs that reflect social concerns include “Sunday Bloody 
Sunday”, about the troubles in Northern Ireland, “Pride (In the Name of 
Love)”, in honour of the assassinated Nobel Peace Prize winner Martin 
Luther King, Jr, and “Where the Streets Have No Name”, written while Bono 
and his wife were doing aid work in an Ethiopian village and perhaps talking 


about a place where no divisions between people exist. 


The song to be discussed here, “A Song for Someone”, appears on U2’s 13th 


studio album, Songs of Innocence, released in 2015. 


The chorus of “A Song for Someone” (U2, 2015) stands out to the authors of 


the current chapter: 


If there is a light 

You can’t always see 
And there is a world 

We can’t always be 

If there is a dark 

Now we shouldnt doubt 
And there is a light 


Don‘ let it go out. 


To us (and everyone else is welcome to their own interpretation), the chorus 
encourages people to hope. Below, we interpret the lines of the chorus in four 


two-line pairs. 


“Tf there is a light/You can’t always see” 


Hope may be faint, whether people hope for long, happy, and thick personal 
relationships or for the achievement of the United Nations (UN) Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs). Nevertheless, as the 19th-century poet Emily 


Dickinson wrote (Dickinson, 2019): 


“Hope” is the thing with feathers— 


That perches in the soul— 
And sings the tune without the words— 


And never stops—at all— 


And sweetest—in the Gale—is heard— 
And sore must be the storm— 
That could abash the little Bird 


That kept so many warm— 


I’ve heard it in the chillest land— 
And on the strangest Sea— 
Yet—never—in Extremity, 


It asked a crumb—of me. 


“And there is a world/We can’t always be” 


We may not see our goals achieved, but we still need to envision a better 
world and work towards it. For instance, Kristof (2020) reported, pre- 
COVID, that some gains had been made in reducing poverty in Africa and 
elsewhere. More children, including girls, were attending school; world 
hunger, while still killing and stunting millions, was decreasing; and access to 
electricity, the Internet, and clean water was growing (Kristof, 2020). Yet, 


achieving the UN SDGs by the target date of 2030 seems an impossible 


dream, as in the famous song from the Broadway musical Man of La 
Mancha, based on Cervantes’ Don Quixote. No doubt U2’s lead singer, Bono, 
would feel right at home singing this excerpt from “The Impossible Dream” 
(Flack, 1970), as it is a song that calls on us to hope “no matter how 


hopeless”: 


To dream the impossible dream 
To fight the unbeatable foe 
To bear with unbearable sorrow 


To run where the brave dare not go 


To right the un-rightable wrong 
To love pure and chaste from afar 
To try when your arms are too weary 


To reach the unreachable star 


This is my quest 
To follow that star 
No matter how hopeless 


No matter how far. 


Somewhat similarly, in the seminal 1968 speech, Martin Luther King, famous 


for his rhythmic oratory style, told fellow civil rights advocates (King, 1968): 


We’ve got some difficult days ahead. 

But it really doesn’t matter with me now, because I’ve been to the 
mountaintop ... 

I’ve seen the Promised Land. 

I may not get there with you. 

But I want you to know tonight, 


that we, as a people, will get to the Promised Land. 


The next day, Dr King was assassinated, as memorialised in the U2 song 


“Pride (In the Name of Love)”. 


“Tf there is a dark/now we shouldn’t doubt” 


Any effort at change faces multiple obstacles; progress often follows a 
nonlinear path. As King (cited in Craig, 1964) explained in another famous 
speech: “The arc of history is long and jagged, but bends toward justice” (p. 
4). Nelson Mandela, who led the effort to end apartheid in South Africa, 
spent 27 years in prison, but he and his fellow activists did not give up hope, 


and Mandela was eventually released and became the country’s president. 


Here is a quote from Mandela’s (1997) autobiography, Long Walk to 


Freedom. This quote is about optimism, hope’s close cousin: 


Part of being optimistic is keeping one’s head pointed towards the sun, 
one’s feet moving forward. There were many dark moments when my 
faith in humanity was sorely tested, but I would not and could not give 


myself up to despair. That way lay defeat and death. (p. 377) 


The spirit of hope and optimism lives on today. 


“And there is a light/Don’t let it go out.” 


How can we keep the light of hope burning? U2 offers a suggestion in 
another song, “Sometimes You Can’t Make It on Your Own” (words 
reminiscent of the R in PP’s PERMA, “relationships”) from their 11" studio 
album, How to Dismantle an Atomic Bomb (U2, 2004). The chorus to that 


song advises us: 


Listen to me now 
I need to let you know 


You don’t have to go it alone. 


This U2 lyric also links to another of the multiple intelligences: interpersonal 


intelligence, i.e. being skilled at and looking forward to working with others. 


That, perhaps even more than musical/rhythmic intelligence, may be 
Stephen’s strongest intelligence. This intelligence shines through in the 
positivity Stephen brings forth, as a colleague as well as when donning his 


supervisory hat. 


Of course, the notion of hope is not only expressed by speakers of the English 
language in their songs or poems; speakers of other languages such as Chetti 


Malay and Mandarin often express hope in their songs and poems too. 


Poetry on Hope in Chetti Malay and Mandarin 


Here is, first of all, a little background information about pantun, a classic 
Malay poetic form that is widely used to express intricate ideas and emotions 
in the Malay archipelago (Erwina, 2011). Pantun has a basic structure of four 
lines, each comprising around four words. The first two lines create suspense 
and foreshadow the message. The third reveals the message behind the 
theme, while the fourth delivers the punch (Juita, 1988). The four lines of 
pantun have the rhyme scheme of a-b-a-b, with the first two presenting a 
figurative suggestion of what is more direct and stated in the final lines (Juita, 
1988). This poetic form was adapted by the Chetti Melaka, a community that 
emerged from Malay and Tamil backgrounds. The following are two 


examples of pantun which relate to the theme of hope. 


Chetti Malay Pantun 1 


Chetti Malay: Standard Malay translation: 


Jeva bersiap memakei talapa, Jeva bersiap memakai talapa, 
Hendak keluar berjumpa teman, Hendak keluar berjumpa teman, 
Adat dan tradisi tak dilupa, Adat dan tradisi tidak dilupa, 


Menjadi warisan sepanjang jaman. Menjadi warisan sepanjang zaman. 


Lines one and two contain a pembayang (figurative suggestion) of a Chetti 
donning a talapa (traditional Chetti Melaka headgear) before going out to 


meet his friend. 


In lines three and four, although the word “hope” is not mentioned, the 
expression while reciting the pantun connotes mutual urgency on the 
importance of, and hence a hope for, preserving the Chetti Melaka adat dan 


tradisi (customs and traditions). 


Chetti Malay Pantun 2 


Chetti Malay: Standard Malay translation: 


Hendak bermain sepak raga, Hendak bermain sepak raga, 


Kawan berkumpul di taman mainan, Kawan berkumpul di taman 


Bahasa dan budaya arus di jaga, permainan, 


Tak lapok di tenggelam pemodenan, Bahasa dan budaya harus dijaga, 


Tidak lapuk di tenggelam 


pemodenan. 


In the first two lines, friends gather at the park to play sepak raga (sepak 


takraw in Standard Malay—a traditional game using a ball made of rattan). 


The next two lines explain the need to retain language and cultural elements 


with a hope that they will last forever. 
Let us now turn to a poem in Mandarin. 
Believe in the Future 


In the 1960s, China suffered the Cultural Revolution, a period of 
sociopolitical unrest and of suffering and turmoil. At that time, a 20-year-old 
young man, Guo Lusheng (pen name Shi Zhi), wrote one of his most famous 
poems, Believe in the Future (Guo, 1988; translated by Belold, Wang & Lan, 
2012). The poem, which encourages people to have hope for the future even 
in adversity, has inspired generations of people in China. We will briefly 


introduce this poem of power and hope. 


(tA fe ARK) Believe in the Future 


{FS : RTE Author: Shi Zhi 


SMM Scat et 7 FKAIR When cobwebs relentlessly clog my 


=e stove, 


= PRIRGY FR HAIG a Ba PY 
R, 
FRR PA AHO SAE AS BAR 


FASEANAV SES FB : HEARS 


4 FR AAs Fal a) CAD RAKE EEK 


SF AISETE ikea ABSIT, 


FAR ZA LEAH FS ate BIT 


A mANAMLE FS : HBA 
Ko 


AF tea A AWA BER 


Fx Ee FA SABRC A AAA, 


HE 53 ze BB CAB Sc mb CA 
IF 


When its dying smoke sighs for 


poverty, 


I will stubbornly dig out the 


disappointing ash, 


And write with beautiful snowflakes: 


Believe in the Future. 


When my overripe grapes melt into 


late autumn dew, 


When my fresh flower lies in 


another’s arms, 


I will stubbornly write on the bleak 


earth, 


With a dry frozen vine: Believe in 


the Future. 


I point to the waves billowing in the 


distance, 


I want to be the sea that holds the 


sun in its palm, 


Take hold of the beautiful warm pen 


of the dawn, 


FAPRF BIKE FB : HEARS 


FRCP LA EEA 


ESKER ABS BR Bs 


MARTA MABE SE 


ih iB A fee BYES FLO 


EMIS F RATER, 


PEMA, AMES, 


LST RNA, ROE 


tA, 


Reta IRA, AEPRAD 
Wo 


Sa MFRS 


And write with a child-like hand: 


Believe in the Future. 


The reason why I believe so 


resolutely in the future is: 


I believe in the eyes of the people of 


the future, 


Their eyelashes that can brush away 


the ash of history, 


Their pupils that can see through the 


texts of time. 


It doesn’t matter whether people 


shed contrite tears, 


For our rotten flesh, or our hesitancy, 


or the bitterness of our failure, 


Whether they view us with sneers or 


deep-felt sympathy, 


Or scornful smiles or pungent satire. 


I firmly believe that people will 


ABTCRURTRFA, WR. AMA 
PRIA 


ESA SIMA, BW AEH 
WE, 

2H, BRS SS IO 
se 


AAA, EHO ARIE, 


Mts RETR BA, 
FES HB CL BYE 


MisAK, AREA. 


judge our spines, 


And our endless explorations, losses, 


failures, and successes, 


With an enthusiastic, objective and 


fair evaluation, 


Yes, I await their judgement 


anxiously. 


Friends, please let us believe in the 


future, 
Believe in our unbending striving, 


Believe in our youth who can 


conquer death, 


Believe in the Future: Believe in 
Life. 


Descriptors like living with “cobwebs”, “dying smoke” and watching 


“srapes” melting evoke a strong sense of pain. We can relate the pain the 


author suffered to the present COVID-19 experiences (even though our 


experiences may not be as harrowing as that experienced by the author): 


struggling to deal with death or lost relationships, facing setbacks in study or 


work, and feeling anxious due to the coronavirus. The antidote to this anxiety 


is to Believe in the Future, keeping our spirit of hope and optimism. 


As another famous Chinese poet, Gu Cheng, wrote in his best-known poem 
in 1979, A Generation [Gu, 1995; translated by Juan Yuchi, see Gu (2021)]: 


The darkest night gave me dark-coloured eyes, 


Yet with them I’m seeking light. 


Our generation is the “future” for Shi Zhi, thus Believe in the Future is a call 
for us to believe in ourselves. This further extends the boundary of the R in 
PP’s PERMA, relationships. It refers to the relationships between the author 


in the past, us in the present, and people in the future. 


The last verse of the poem captures a main message we would like to convey 
in and through this chapter: stay hopeful. As writer, pianist, athlete, and 
motivator Alana Huxtable (2022) puts it: 


The only thing greater than fear, is HOPE. So TRAVEL. LIVE. Take 


chances. Make life all that you want it to be. 


Having lived his life in New Zealand, then in Singapore, and now in 
Malaysia, Stephen has clearly demonstrated these qualities for all of us to 


aspire to. 
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Chapter 8: Take the Slow Train to Help Your Students Learn 


Radhika Jaidev 


Introduction 


Good teaching is about preparing your lesson for the lecture or tutorial 
thoroughly; it is about pre-empting the possible questions that students may 
ask and then responding to those with professional readiness. It is about 
giving timely and valuable feedback to your students on their tests and 
assignments. Finally, it is about always being up to scratch with regard to the 
latest developments in your field and incorporating that information in your 
teaching. That is all there is to it ... right? Oh, wait a minute—in all that 
adrenalin rush of riding that bullet train with your students to arrive at the 
final destination of assessment of learning, there is that small matter of 
determining whether, indeed, learning has taken place! But that is what 
assignments and tests are for, right? We assess what we teach (or should we 
be assessing what they have learnt? But that is another matter) and then we 


give them feedback—that should do it. Or wait, is there more? 


The Running Train 


What about whether learning is taking place while teaching is being carried 


out—as in the present moment? Are there little checks and balances that we 


as teachers can impose upon ourselves and our craft to help us know if what 
we are teaching at any point in time actually makes any sense to our 
students? We could, of course, leave it till the assignments or tests come in to 
see if students have understood us, but those precious moments in the 
classroom when you could have got through to the students, to help them see 
the value of what you are trying to teach them, may have been lost. After all, 
real learning only takes place when students see the value of some content or 
skill, its immediate (or future) relevance, and applicability in everyday life, 
right? However, that is an issue to be discussed in another paper on making 
your teaching relevant. What we are talking about here is—how do we 
recognise that moment or that “tipping point” in the student which, as 
teachers, we could leverage to enable deeper learning? How do we do that 
with every student, especially when you have 20 or more of them in your 


class? Tough! 


Good teachers will tell you that they observe their students in the first couple 
of weeks of a semester or year and that in that time they are able to size up 
the naturally interested ones, the easily distracted ones who can be motivated 
by a hands-on task or an interactive type of lesson, and the totally disruptive 
and/or uninterested ones who are not sure what they are doing in your 
classroom. What exactly are these teachers observing to help them judge? Is 
it whether a student is able to respond with correct answers when questioned; 
is it whether she/he is on task and able to complete an activity within the 
allocated time; is it whether the student asks incisive questions that can lead 
to deeper learning for her/him and perhaps for the rest of the class? Yes, these 


are all helpful insights for a teacher. 


However, good teachers will tell you that they also observe the body 
language, facial expressions, posture, movements and, yes, the silence, of the 
one or two who sit at the back or sometimes in the midst of their friends but 
do not utter a word, ever. Not that these observations are conclusive or totally 
reliable as gauges, but they help teachers decide how to intervene; what steps 
to take to bring the disruptive and/or uninterested student round. The question 
to ask, then, is what is happening with these different types of students? At 
which point on the learning curve is each one of them? Is it part of our job as 


teachers to figure that out? 
Absolutely! Tough, you say ... well, whoever said teaching was easy? 


Sometimes, as teachers, we forget that students are people; people who come 
into the classroom with their myriad other concerns, apprehensions, tensions, 
and fears. We could argue, of course, that students should know they ought to 
leave all of these other concerns outside the classroom and come into this 
hallowed place of learning with clear minds, ready to sponge up the 
information we as teachers will pour into their brains, or should I say serve to 


them? 
Let us be honest here. 


While teaching, have we never had that niggling thought at the back of our 
minds about that sick child we have left at home with the caregiver, or 
wondered about that strange noise we heard in the car while driving to work 
—did the car service people do their job? Certainly, we all agree that in the 
classroom, we have to focus on the here and now and there is a job to be 


done. We are quick, however, to defend ourselves as being human—well, so 


are our students. What I am really trying to say here is, let us humanise 
teaching and learning, shall we? Whether we teach our students face-to-face 
or online, we have to remind ourselves that there are real people at the 


receiving end. 


This brings me back to the value of recognising the tipping point. Teachers 
are not mind readers but when we start to observe the nonverbal behaviour of 
our students, we gain valuable insights into whether they are still “with us”. 
We can then pre-empt questions or doubts that they may have in their minds 
by saying, “I know what you are probably thinking ...”, “I think your 
question is—how is this useful to me?”, or “You may be thinking—when am 
I ever going to use this?”. In fact, good teaching is when you incorporate 
tasks and activities that naturally lend themselves to helping students find the 


answers to such questions. 


Having said that, it is also extremely important for teachers to know the big 
picture—as in, where and how does your teaching—whether it is content or 
skills—fit into the whole curriculum? What is the bigger goal and what part 
does your teaching play in that larger scheme of things? When you talk about 
these openly with your students from day one, you begin to establish a 
rapport with them. They, in turn, are likely to see the eamestness and 
professionalism in your effort. Earnestness and professionalism are two 
behavioural elements that can help teachers win over distracted, disruptive, 


and even totally uninterested students. 


The fact that they are behavioural means we need to demonstrate our 
earnestness and professionalism in the classroom to earn the respect of our 


students. I say “earn” because just as much as we have expectations of our 


students, so do they of us; and failure to live up to those expectations of 
professionalism and earnestness can result in students becoming hesitant or 
even reluctant to learn from us. It is important to remember that 
professionalism and earnestness are not just about completing a lesson in two 
hours, preparing students for a test, or completing the curriculum before the 
end of the semester or year. They are also about knowing where your students 
are on that “running train”. Sometimes, it pays to stop and take stock—to see 


if they are all “still on board”, or if some have “disembarked” along the way! 


Conclusion 


As teachers, it is our job to constantly engage our students; let them know 
that we understand that no two people have the same interest level, style, or 
pace of learning; let them know that it is okay to give us feedback if they find 
a particular aspect of the lesson boring or difficult to follow (and not take the 
feedback personally or get defensive if they tell us that). Instead, we can use 
the feedback to change our activities or classroom strategy. We can invite 
suggestions from the students on how something can be done differently—in 
this way, students will have ownership of the learning. We should reassure 
our students that it is okay to ask a “silly” question or to say that they did not 
“get” what we talked about. Be ready to explain your teaching again or work 
privately with the student who needs additional help. Keeping more than one 
channel of communication open is useful to reassure students that they can 
reach you with their doubts and questions outside of the physical classroom. I 
have always found it useful to have more than one mode of communication 


open to my students—for example, a discussion forum, a blog, a Facebook 


page dedicated to my module, etc.—so that even the reticent ones can drop 


me a line or a comment that will help me understand them better. 


The point is to get to know where each student is on the teaching-learning 
journey because, after all, our job as teachers is to bring all of the students— 
not just the interested ones (that is easy!) but even the distracted and 
uninterested ones—to their destination. It is the only way to make the journey 


worthwhile for both parties. 
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Chapter 9: Wired, Differently 


Jayakaran Mukundan 


Introduction 


I woke up in the morning with my thumb still in my mouth, still sucking it 
with vigour. It then dawned upon me that I was very, very cold. This was 
when despair was just part of the myriad of emotions that overwhelmed me. I 
was embarrassed. I was angry. I was sad. I was highly anxious. I suddenly 


was aware that it had happened again. Yet again! 


I always hoped it would be a small patch of wetness on the bed sheet, small 
enough to dry quickly across the day. I was wrong like all the other times. It 
was a proper drench. As I sheepishly shed the pyjamas (I always thought they 
were like prison attire, like in the comic books) and slipped into shorts, 
Mummy had, by this time, figured out what was wrong. She moved swiftly 
into the bedroom, removed the bed sheet and just carried on with her 
housework. She was confused and worried, but more than anything else, she 


wanted to know why. 


My mother, my first teacher, was as enthusiastic a teacher as some mothers 
can be. She had eleven children, of whom I was the eighth, and she had by 
this time accumulated the experience necessary in dealing with all types— 


from reluctant readers to apprehensive writers to anxious test takers. 


She Was Wrong 


This was something else. I heard her one night whispering to Papa that this 
eighth was more than just a reluctant, apprehensive or anxious something. 
This No. 8 was not just reluctant, apprehensive or anxious; he was totally 
disconnected, maybe from the world even. The Oxford Readers had worked 
for all seven before him. She had sat with him and gone through the A for 
Apple and the B for Ball right through to the Z for Zebra, after which she of 
course revisited the A and it was no longer in No. 8. He stared at the book. 
Blank. There would be a sudden need for some form of diversion. He then 
slipped his thumb into his mouth as if it was time for a cigarette break. He 
was the only one who still thumbsucked at the age of six. Physically, he was 
small and weak, had respiratory problems, and the Rubber Estate Dispenser 
frequently called him a “pale-faced monkey” when on his quinine 


dispensation rounds. Malaria, they say, can be contained. 


They Needed Help From the Mother Ship 


News reached India that No. 8 was erratic, like an out-of-control asteroid, 
something that could crash into the family causing irreparable damage. So 
fortune tellers, psychics, Nadi readers, and temple priests were consulted. 
The Nadi readers, who read people’s destinies from palm leaves, must have 
dispatched negative reports on No. 8—me. No one said anything about what 


had transpired in India, but like most God-fearing mothers, Mummy insisted 


that prayers work wonders. She kept faith and prayed. Never mind what the 
leaves say, she would tell Papa. So she prayed to the hundreds of gods, 
hoping one would be listening. Maybe Saraswathy, she must have thought, 


being Goddess of Education. 


1962 was the year before I started schooling. There already were 
premonitions, omens, on what to expect. It was the year in which walls would 
feature prominently in the lives of people yearning for something forbidden 
—freedom. Peter Fechter, an East German bricklayer and only 18, scaled the 
Berlin Wall in a rash attempt at freedom, wanting to flee to the West. He was 
shot while climbing and soldiers on both sides, East and West, watched for 
almost an hour as he bled to death. It was only a shot to the pelvis. He 
seemed to have died in vain. I read about Fechter only recently. I realise now 
how horribly hopeless it is for the imprisoned being, especially a child 
beginning school, even in a safe enclosure called the classroom. There is an 


“imprisonment” bigger than the physical kind. 


Dyslexics Are Not the Walking Dead; They Are Merely Imprisoned by the 
System 


1963, the first year of my formal education. Someone had old copies of Life 
magazine sent to my home—they had been disposed of by the British 
planters. “Why would they do that?” I thought. The pictures were so big and 
beautiful. Black and white. One showed Dorothy Bell, a black college student 
at a whites-only Birmingham, Alabama restaurant lunch counter waiting to be 


served. She was never served and was arrested for sitting in. “Black people 


need not lunch”, whites must have thought, especially in restaurants with 
white-washed walls. Black on white backgrounds, to some, maybe are 
obscenities. The walls of my classroom were white as well, and I never liked 


them, preferring the shades of green among rubber trees. 


Some of my worries, however, flew out of the window as soon as the teacher 
walked in. She was colour in motion, flowers all over a kebaya, as elaborate 
as Mummy’s sari. I was more at ease then and my eyes scanned more of the 
surroundings. The classroom, I soon discovered, was part of the school hall if 
the partitions were removed. More magic followed on my visual tour. A 
school piano was in the room, draped in cloth, like a baby elephant hiding 


from the kids! Waiting for the “Gotcha!” moment. 


My first day in school was a day of intense study. I remember staying out of 
class a lot, preferring to be on the grass field next to the building. Sometimes, 
some other restless kids would come out and play chase on the grass, but I 
never joined them. I thumbsucked and was grateful to my eternal pacifier as 
my mind kept asking too many questions; why was I in this strange place; 
why the need to sit on a tiny chair with an equally tiny table in front of me; 
why was there a need to sit in rows; why were there so many other children 


in the room; who is that lady at the front of the room. 


By the end of the first day, we found out that the lady at the front of the class 


was Ms Ong Siok Lay. She said she was our teacher. 


The next day, Ms Ong walked in and brought a big book. I never envisioned 
any book to be that big. What joy it was to find out that the bigger the books, 


the fewer the words in them. The pictures were startlingly bright and covered 


entire pages. Life was getting to be a little more exciting. Ms Ong pulled her 
chair further front, telling us to huddle around her while she opened the Big 
Book. It was The Three Little Pigs. 


As Ms Ong, so animated, finished the story, I realised that proper schooling 
was at least part of the design to make sure kids came out stronger and 
smarter, and know the importance of defending themselves against evil. And 
I, the dyslexic, needed this. I was reassured that evil would eventually lose to 
good. All a dyslexic needed was determination. Much later in life, I also 
began to realise that dyslexics learnt better through pictures than just words, 


especially pictures in big books. 


Two months had passed in Standard One, and my very Indian parents, who 
believed in rote learning and homework, were worried. No. 8’s teacher had 
not used the textbook Oxford English Book 1, not once, and he had very little 
homework to do. In fact, No. 8, when not sucking on his right and left 
thumbs, only sang some songs, privately, sometimes loudly under the rubber 
trees behind the house or softly in the bedroom or bathroom. A worried Mr 
Mukundan then decided to visit the school. As he approached Standard 1C, 
he watched this pretty young teacher playing the piano as she and the 
children sang “Jack and Jill Went Up the Hill”. He aborted the plan to see the 


teacher and instead made his way home in a hurry to reassure my mother. 


“It’s a New English Syllabus, I Think,” Papa Said, “Everybody Was 
Singing in English” 


Ms Ong’s unconventional teaching ways confound me until today. Ms Ong 
was like most teachers at that time, without a university degree and without 
deeper theoretical understanding of teaching-learning. How on earth did she 
know of the immense value in the lack of emphasis on errors? Other teachers 
in the school found extreme delight in highlighting errors, embarrassing 
learners, and meting out corporal punishment at will! How did she have that 
awareness that songs can contribute better than grammar exercises in 
developing competence in the target language? Her Jack and Jill started off 
with her singing, then repeated with the piano accompaniment (yes, she could 
play it!). After all that singing together, she made us play roles—as Jack and 
Jill, with an imaginary pail, acting out, pretending to climb the hill then 
tumbling down together. All this was done by a teacher right out of teacher 
training (who never studied for a degree) and was never exposed to Right 
Brain-Left Brain research and the effects of using both to make recall more 
efficient! But more than the intuitive knowledge on multiple intelligences, 
she, Ms Ong, seemed to know what made kids happy—without the 
knowledge that people have these days of such things as serotonin, dopamine, 
oxytocin, and endorphins. She, it seemed, knew instinctively that physical 
actions, especially with some silliness, were an outlet for Standard One-type 
energy (all the kids in Standard 1C loved them!). Being silly was so 


wonderfully a part of the child in us when expressing happiness. 


But I, as teacher trainer now, believe that what helped most was her well- 
thought-out procedures: she started straight off being the model and sang; 
then she broke the song into parts and sang them with the students repeating 
after her; then they all sang together (this part is interesting, I sometimes 


could not remember the words, or sang the wrong lines and nothing 


disastrous happened because individual errors were drowned by the might of 
the chorus!). No errors were highlighted and it seemed we all learnt how to 
sing correctly by just singing every day and together, sometimes with music, 
sometimes without. Then it dawned upon me that this thing called 
automaticity which I only learnt about during undergraduate study was 
playing a huge role in my acquisition of language, and that other thing which 
I learnt about in postgraduate study, “the din in the head”, was also working, 
because whenever the teacher was not in class or we had to go to the lavatory 
for our PDPTs (Pre-Determined Pee-Times), which were approximately two 
hours apart, this din (without any exterior output) was going on in my head, 
there was real involuntary playback of the song in my head. The head was 


alive with song! Only I heard it! 


The most difficult thing in learning in Standard 1C took place after the 
second PDPT, usually around 11:30 am. We had come back from the lavatory 
visit (yes, it was not called the Toilet or Gents or Bathroom in the 1960s) in 
nice two-by-two rows, girls in the front, boys at the back. Ms Ong got us to 
take out our writing books (called exercise books) and write what she had 
written on the blackboard. It was already Week 10 of our stay in Standard 
One and we were onto the letter R. Ms Ong told us to leave the top and 
bottom rows empty. These were for the patterns that we were to draw. The 
rest of the page was exclusively for R. From the middle row, I looked at R on 
the blackboard and it seemed to me like it was someone standing, legs spread. 
Before I could visualise deeper, I looked around and saw the other kids 
around me writing furiously. “Gosh! There were things to do”, I thought. I 
hurriedly started and as I was somewhere in the middle of the page, Ms Ong 


came by, crouched next to me, held my hands and said, “OK, let’s start again 


in the middle.” She never made any reference to my inverted Rs at the top of 
the page. She instead held my hands and showed how it was done. As soon as 
Ms Ong left, I confidently went on with the Rs and they seemed to Rrrrr 
away until my own irregular and dyslexic version returned. I stopped and was 
astounded by this sudden turn of events and quickly put the eraser to work, 
rubbing on reverse Rs until there were holes on the paper. Very dark holes 
indeed as I had upgraded the potency of the eraser with saliva. The feat I had 
accomplished was amazing—it seemed that my Rs (a potent mixture of 
regular and dyslexic ones) were in a universe of their own, not hanging onto 
the lines of the exercise book but in strange orbit, with black holes in the 
midst. In retrospect, I think I must have had some deep knowledge of the 


universe like Stephen Hawking! 


We were soon made aware that there was only five minutes left to complete 
the writing and draw the patterns at the top and the bottom. I had very few 
problems with patterns—first, as a dyslexic, the artistic traits in me far 
outpaced the other attributes; second, I was exposed a lot to saris in my very 
Indian context and as such I had very early exposure to intricate patterns. Out 
came the colour pencils, a box of Staedtler’s Luna, with the most vibrant 


colours, and then my deep inspirations took over! 


I take pattern drawing seriously (most dyslexics do, they think in terms of 
pictures) and since this was the best part of the writing class, I would stand 
(as I was short for a seven-year-old), like an artist, to have a better eagle-eye 
view of the work in progress. Fortunately, on this occasion, I not only felt a 
surge of artistic inspirations flow upwards within me, but I also spied a river 
of urine initiate from somewhere at the front of the class. I now had two 


things to do: work on my patterns and keep an eye out for the river. 


Fortunately, the river worked its meander right through towards the back, 
skilfully flowing right under my elevated rattan-weaved school bag. A big 
lucky miss! It eventually and inevitably dammed onto someone’s shoes. 
Some kids sitting next to this river had watched it all along, a little suspense- 
filled intermission. I was relieved that nothing from me interrupted its flow. 
In Standard One, all these happened as if they were incidentals within the 
curriculum—a day without uneventful experiences which included drama and 
suspense like this meandering river would never have contributed to the steel 


infused into the blood of people of my generation. 


“Time’s Up!” 


Ms Ong said, and she then made her rounds. When she came to my desk, I 
looked at her face, expecting to see despair and frustration. The opposite 
happened. She smiled, held my book up covering the written parts with her 
palm (as if suggesting the covered bits were too advanced for the class— 
Advanced Astronomy!) and announced, “How wonderfully beautiful Jaya’s 
patterns are!” (I have another version of this story in another chapter I wrote 
[Mukundan, 2019]). Such was the futuristic approach in Standard One: errors 
were merely looked at as an important part of learning, tolerated, so that 


harmony existed within the child while he corrected himself slowly. 


For many people, especially those past 60, Standard One is primary school, 
so far back in the past that they cannot remember how their classrooms 
looked or what their teachers looked like. Many cannot remember the names 


of their past teachers. The reason why I remember Standard One so fondly 


was mainly because of Ms Ong. Immediately after Standard One was over, 
Ms Ong was married—to Mr Chua, the first architect of Malacca. Mrs Chua 


then got a transfer to a school in Malacca Town. 


Remember what they say about good times? They do not last. My Standard 
Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six were some of the worst times of my life. 
Some of the teachers who taught me seemed like things out of Hell. But I 


survived to tell the story. What does not kill you only makes you stronger! 


I look back on my dyslexia now, after so much reading about it, and I know 
that being wired differently is not bad after all; in fact, it makes you unique. I 
knew I had the power to visualise in unique ways, so my strengths were in 
the creative arts. However, do dyslexic kids like me get a fair chance in 
school, especially in the formative primary years when a bad teacher leaves a 


lasting impression? Some may simply become victims of circumstance. 


Ms Ong and I connected after many years. I spent many years teaching in the 
East Coast and when I started work in Universiti Putra Malaysia, I never had 
the time to trace people who mattered to me in Malacca. When I finally 
connected with her, I had the pleasure of having her and my secondary school 
teacher, Mr Koe (who taught English, Science, and Art) as special guests at 
my international English Language Teaching conferences—it was like telling 
them that the ways they taught were not wasted on me. Like Ms Ong, Mr Koe 
was a teacher who was way before his time in his approach to teaching. His 
Science lessons were not note-taking sessions (some teachers did that—face 
the blackboard and write notes throughout the lesson). His method was 
learning through discovery. His biggest strength was in having a story behind 


everything. So when we studied water displacement theory, he started with 


the story of Archimedes—how he discovered it while in the bathtub! In our 
notebooks, we actually had drawings of Archimedes with arrows indicating 
the displaced water and with notes by the side which explained the theory. Of 
course there were speech bubbles with “Eureka! Eureka!” all across the 
notebook as Archimedes, only in a bath towel (or was he naked?), ran 


through the streets to announce his discovery! 


I wonder, until this moment, why only two teachers mattered to me in an 


entire span of primary and secondary education. 


I Know Now 


We need people with special personalities who can be groomed into good 
teachers. Not anybody can be one. Only interest in the little details that are 
important in educating children will matter eventually. These people, well- 
regarded teachers, determine the fate of others. I had two who cared and 


showed me the way. What if some dyslexics do not have any? 


On one of my many visits to Mrs Chua’s home, I sat with her as she quickly 
prepared a snack of pai tee (top hats). Detail seemed to be everything. I was, 
however, bewildered as to why she was not offering any sauce (usually a 
spicy belacan or chili sauce). When I scoffed the first two, I realised the 
importance of simplicity in the harmony of things, like food presentation. 
Then Mrs Chua told me (without me even asking) that she did not believe in 
chili or any other sauce on her pai tee as the filling (with loads of vegetable 


and sautéed dried shrimp) should drive your desire for it, nothing else, and 


chili or belacan would be most inappropriate as it would overwhelm the 
intricacies and complexities of all the other ingredients. I pushed her thoughts 
further on this—I asked if her teaching strategies resembled this. She smiled 
and only said, “I never overdo things—if a song and a story can teach, I don’t 
need the services of a textbook which is only good at ‘overwhelming kids’— 
kids should not be frightened too early in life. I don’t believe in textbook 


exercises.” 


Conclusion 


I am only writing about dyslexia because I was born with it. I had the luck of 
meeting two teachers who inspired and provided me with the initial courage 
to find my own coping mechanisms. What if the majority of teachers 
considered dyslexics to be just facing learning disorders rather than having 
brain operation incompatibilities? Luckily for dyslexics, most have the 
determination to impress upon the world that their unique operating systems 
are different from those of normal people. When dyslexics are young, they 
want acceptance just like the way the world tolerates Microsoft and Apple. 
Benjamin Zephaniah at the age of 13 left school because the system gave up 
on him—he was told that his race was the reason for his poor reading abilities 
and some teachers predicted he was likely to end up in prison. While he was 
taught poetry, he never was the type to condone the emphasis on structure 
and the restrictions of it. The dyslexic in him simply liberated verse—and for 
what profit! This former 13-year-old dropout now has more than 16 honorary 


doctorates, is a professor, poet, writer, and musician. Another dyslexic, 


Richard Branson, who believes he profited from the condition, admits that 


dyslexia powers him. 


Dyslexics create a world of their own and break out of the prisons of 
established education, working towards their own arrival at success. A lot of 
their failures in formal education, then, would simply mean that the world 
under those circumstances prefers conventional and convenient ways of 


labelling competence or intelligence. 
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Chapter 10: Reflections of a Nyonya Writer 
Lee Su Kim 


Introduction 


This chapter describes the writing journey of an author of a trilogy of short 
stories and how she decided to write the stories passed down to her from her 
mother and family. She describes her “insider” position as a member of a 
small ethnic subcommunity of the Chinese community in Malaysia—the 
babas and nyonyas (the Peranakan Chinese)—and why there is a need to keep 
this small hybrid culture alive; not just through its material culture, but 
through its stories. The chapter also explores the challenges involved, the 
writing process and tips on writing, and concludes with the importance of 


recording and documenting our unique stories. 


Extract From Lee Su Kim’s Short Story Boxed-in Bibik 


Bibik’s jewellery collection which she kept in a musical box on the 
dressing table had long been whisked away by her daughters but Janet 
found jewellery items bound in dainty lace handkerchiefs, stuffed in 
old brocade pouches under piles of junk. Janet was stunned. Breathless, 
she sank onto the chair beside the bed, the chair which she had used 


when caring for her ailing mother-in-law. She would have to inform 


Boon Guan and return all this cash and jewellery to the family. There 
was no way she could keep them. Brother-in-law Boon Eng would kill 


her if he knew. 


Just then a little round box—one in which the old lady kept her 
potpourri, fell out of the cupboard. It rolled around in lazy, ever-smaller 
circles until finally, it ended right at Janet’s feet. Janet opened the little 
box with trembling hands. There were no dollar notes nor jewels 
inside. But there was a folded piece of paper. Janet rolled away the 
creases of the note. It was written in her mother-in-law’s neat 


handwriting: 


One last request 


Finders keepers, Janet. 
(Lee, 2011, p. 50) 


When you grow up within a culture, you may not be aware that you have 
grown up in a rather unique one until it is almost too late. I am a sixth 
generation nyonya, born into a Peranakan Chinese family with paternal and 


maternal links to both Malaccan and Penang Peranakan communities. 


Although we were proudly Chinese, faithful to our Chinese societal norms 
and values, the essence of our everyday living was a mix of Malay, 
Nusantara, and Chinese. The womenfolk wore sarongs, ate with their fingers, 
pounded the ubiquitous sambal belacan every day, chatted away with 
relatives in a Malay patois or in Penang Hokkien, and cooked wonderful, 


piquant, spicy dishes. Grandma, when startled, would l/atah in Baba Malay. 


She was always dressed kemban-style whenever she stepped out of the 
bathroom, would leisurely comb her long hair into a sanggul (a bun), and 
dress up in sarong kebaya before ambling out to the neighbours to play 


cherki (a popular card game). 


Filial piety and ancestor worship were important. Special occasions were 
celebrated with ornate rituals, a lavish spread of food, and prayers to our 
ancestors. Chinese New Year was the most important festival in our 
community, as well as others such as Ching Ming and Tang Chek. Languages 
spoken were on a continuum of Hokkien, Baba Malay, Hakka, Cantonese, 
and English. My father and paternal grandpa spoke only English and Baba 
Malay, whereas my mother and grandmother were multilingual, switching 
from one language to another all the time. Father loved listening to 
keroncong while Mother loved English folk songs. Grandma liked listening 
to Rediffusion with its sob stories in Cantonese of cruel mothers-in-law and 
long-suffering daughters-in-law. To add to the mix, our amah from China, 
always dressed in black and white samfoo, regaled us with tales from her 


homeland in Cantonese. 


I grew up in this eclectic, harmonious world with its many influences from 
Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Sumatran, Indian, Thai, English, and European 


cultures, known as the Peranakan Baba Nyonya. 


Origins of the Babas and Nyonyas 


This community, also known as the Peranakan Chinese or the Straits Chinese, 
began 700 years ago when Chinese traders from Fujian, China relied on the 
seasonal monsoons to travel to ports in Southeast Asia. They sojourned in 
port cities waiting for the winds to change. Unaccompanied by their 
womenfolk, many intermarried or cohabited with the local women, evolving 
into a unique hybrid culture. Conquests by colonial powers, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the British, added more layers of influences of language and 
culture. The men (known as babas) kept faithfully to their patriarchal culture, 
while the womenfolk (known as nyonyas) kept the mother culture alive. 
There are also other communities much like the Peranakan Chinese such as 
the Peranakan Jawi, the Peranakan Chitty Malacca, and the Portuguese 
Eurasians. The word “Peranakan” is a generic word, derived from the root 
word anak (“child” in Malay) and was used to mean the local-born, compared 
to the more recent influx of Chinese arrivals in the 18" century. The word 


“baba” is a generic word for all things baba and nyonya. 


Growing Up in a Baba Family 


My childhood home was a pre-war house built in the late 19" century on a 
street called Sin Chew Kee, named after a godown belonging to Kapitan Cina 
Yap Ah Loy. I still remember that charming old house, with its symmetrical 
facade, lovely amber and blue Italian floor tiles, stained blue-green glass 
windows, the massive fire engine-red wooden door, the steep 45-degree 
Staircase with its ornate banister, the very high ceiling and exposed beams, 
the chim chae (courtyard), and the tiny peephole above the verandah. It was a 


house perennially filled with people in my growing-up years—to the brim 


during Chinese New Year, and on less festive occasions, always alive, ringing 
with voices and noises, suffused with aromas of coffee, spices, curries, and 


all kinds of fabulous nyonya food. 


My mother was the quintessential nyonya—feisty, sharp-tongued, with an 
impeccable command of the English language, a repository of knowledge, 
and a wonderful cook. She was a natural storyteller. She could hold her 
audience spellbound with her wit, sense of humour, use of onomatopoeia, and 
dramatic gestures. Papa, a man of few words, was her biggest fan, listening 
with quiet pleasure, occasionally breaking into guffaws. Aunts, uncles, 
neighbours, and friends dropped in often. In those days, there were no 
computers, no smartphones, and no Internet or any electronic communication 
means; only the telephone. Children were expected to sit quietly, preferably 
seen and not heard when guests dropped by. A talkative or opinionated young 
nyonya was considered ta’ seronoh (uncouth). That, perhaps, was the seed of 
my stories—listening to the adults’ chatter and gossip, storing it all within 


me. 


Decision to Write Fiction 


In 2008, I decided to attempt writing fiction after having published a number 
of non-fiction works, two of which were bestsellers—Malaysian Flavours: 
Insights Into Things Malaysian (1996) and Manglish: Malaysian English at 
Its Wackiest (1998). At that time, non-fiction in English on the babas 
comprised mainly autobiographies which gave interesting insights into the 


lifestyles and life stories of the baba community. The earliest autobiographies 


were written by nyonyas—Yeap Joo Kim’s The Patriarch and Ruth Ho’s 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder in 1975. Queeny Chang published Memories of 
a Nyonya in 1981 and Betty Lim’s autobiography, A Rose on My Pillow, was 
published in 1994. Shirley Lim published her memoirs in her book, Among 
the White Moonfaces: Memoirs of a Nyonya Feminist in 1996. 


Autobiographies by babas were Lee Kip Lee’s Amber Sands: A Boyhood 
Memoir (1995) and Felix Chia’s Ala Sayang! (1983). The only fiction titles I 
could find on the babas then were Chin Kee Onn’s Twilight of the Nyonyas 
(1984) and Yeap Joo Kim’s Of Comb, Powder and Rouge (1992). The much- 
celebrated play Emily of Emerald Hill was written by a nyonya, Stella Kon, 
in 1989 and is still performed to this day. 


Interestingly, in 2008, there were no short stories yet published on this 
colourful community. With its unique cultural heritage, rich history, 
flamboyant personalities, and intriguing stories, I felt a Peranakan perspective 
would be a most interesting context and I was privileged to have an insider’s 


perspective. 


The Stories in Kebaya Tales 


The first story in my debut collection of short stories titled Kebaya Tales: Of 
Matriarchs, Maidens, Mistresses and Matchmakers was inspired by my 
mother’s tale of her uncle, aptly nicknamed Bluebeard, from a wealthy family 
in Penang. When he passed away, several mistresses with children in tow 


turned up at his funeral to the utter astonishment of the widow. With this 


juicy little nugget, I wrote a story entitled “Dead Men Tell No Tales”. 
Another story from my mother was that of her kind Japanese boss who lost 
everything in Hiroshima during the Japanese Occupation of Malaya. There 
was also her story of a kind Japanese officer who liked to drop by and chat in 
very basic English with my grandpa and play with the two little boys (my two 
uncles) during the Japanese Occupation, possibly missing his own young 
sons back home in Japan. I developed these threads into the poignant story of 
“The Goddess and the Japanese Officer”. 


“The House on Jonker Street” was inspired by a friend’s chance encounter of 
a painting of the house in Malacca where she had grown up in unhappy 
circumstances. In her adult life, she rose from poverty to a life of great wealth 
and privilege. She commissioned an artist to paint the same shophouse she 
had grown up in, after she found out that the original painting had been sold. 


That became another story for a book. 


A story of a distant relative who found out that her beloved was her half- 
brother, as their father had five wives, was another tale for the telling. There 
are stories of the supernatural too—‘“The Island”, based on a harrowing 
journey to mysterious Pulau Besar in Malacca, was told to me by Ng Kim, an 


aunt of mine who lived in Kandang, Malacca. 


I like to employ humour in my stories. “The Bachelor from Balik Pulau” 
explores in a humorous way the perils of an arranged marriage when the 
prospective bridegroom is not quite what was expected. “Son Boy and 
Sisters” explores, tongue-in-cheek, the prejudices between the Straits Chinese 
and the mainstream Chinese, called Cheena gerk in the past by the babas, 


with a hilarious twist at the end. 


Not all stories were handed down on a platter. Some were concocted based on 
ideas or people I encountered. For example, I once met an acquaintance of 
my mother—a very fair, short, and beautiful woman. My mother whispered 
to me that it was rumoured she was a descendant of a Japanese cabaret girl 
who married a baba. That became a story titled “The Courtesan from Gion” 
about a prostitute who embraced her new identity after marrying into a baba 
family, refusing to collaborate with the Japanese during the Occupation at a 
terrible cost. In “My Old Baby”, two experiences were interwoven into one 
story—a clairvoyant friend of mine who could see ghosts intertwined with 
another friend’s bizarre experience when she saw ominous, human-like eyes 
on the negatives of the photos she took at a deserted beach in Port Dickson. 
She learnt later that the beach was the site of a mass suicide by Japanese 


soldiers after their surrender to the Allied forces. 


A Trilogy of Short Stories 


Kebaya Tales was published in 2011 and was very well received. The first 
print run was sold out within three months and in August 2011, Kebaya Tales 
was awarded the first prize for fiction in The Popular-Star Readers’ Choice 
Awards. I had been concerned when it went to print as to who on earth would 
want to read stories passed down by mothers, grandmothers, aunts, and 
uncles. Kebaya Tales helped me realise there was a thirst for our own local 
stories, equally engaging and fascinating. A review by Ilsa Sharp in “Off The 
Edge”, July 2011, described the stories as such: 


If there were such a word as nyonyaness, this feminine book would 
epitomise that quantity. These bitter-sweet stories have the diaphanous 
delicacy of an embroidered, lace-trimmed Swiss voile kebaya blouse, 
the dark richesse of the buah keluak—that Peranakan rival to the 
French truffle—combined with the piquant zest of a freshly pounded 
sambal belacan. (Sharp, 2011) 


After Kebaya Tales, I wrote two more collections of short stories—Sarong 
Secrets: Of Love, Loss and Longing, followed by Manek Mischiefs: Of 
Patriarchs, Playboys and Paramours over a timespan of seven years. Sarong 
Secrets tells more tales of passion and unfulfilled love, of innocence lost, 
greed and betrayal, of loneliness and the search for a sense of belonging. It 
draws upon the same store of memories, intrigues, eccentricities, and 
observations of the Peranakan Chinese. Our fabulous nyonya cuisine is 
celebrated in “The House of Smells and Noises”—a tale of a nyonya 
housewife and superb cook who befriends a young neighbour and teaches 
him how to cook nyonya dishes, concerned that her legacy will die with her 
as her daughters, both highflying career women, cannot cook to save their 
lives. She dies suddenly and the young man realises that all the delicious 
tastes and smells emanating from the house next door are lost to him forever. 
Here is an extract from the story which describes the wonderful aromas and 


sounds of a nyonya kitchen: 


In the mornings, the unmistakable rhythmic tune of chilli and sambal 
belacan being pounded in a stone mortar, or the grinding of the batu 
giling as fresh red chili morphed into a glistening paste. The crack of 


crab shells being prised open, the metallic twang of a stainless-steel 


cleaver smashing garlic pips on a wooden board, the chopping rhythms 
of shallots expertly sliced, the hiss of prawns in batter dipping into 
sizzling hot oil, the slap-slap of homemade fish paste tossed against the 
sides of a bowl. If it weren’t the sounds, it was the smells that assailed 
your senses—a whiff of fried chicken marinated in turmeric, or a spicy 
dry smell that would make your eyes smart, sometimes the hint of a 
babi pongteh simmering in a cavernous claypot causing Kai’s taste 


buds to tremble with anticipation. 


It was the aroma of the curries that was the most mind-blowing ... the 
spicy-sour mouth-puckering scent of a prawn and pineapple curry 
simmering in thick tamarind juice or the rich lemak scent of a fish 
curry flavouring the air. Curry powder frying in a pan of hot oil 
perfumed with curry pillai leaves and cinnamon made Kai go weak in 
his knees. And the smell of belacan paste grilled over the fire was pure 
ecstasy. (Lee, 2014) 


The third and last book, Manek Mischiefs, focuses on the stories of the babas. 
The push came from my editor, Violet Phoon, who urged me to write a third 
collection, even sending a tentative cover for the next book. I decided to 
focus on the stories of the babas this time. The babas were renowned during 
pre-war days for their business acumen, vast business networks throughout 
Southeast Asia, and immense contributions to society. They played a key role 
in nation-building. Many babas were prominent businessmen, reformers, 
champions of education and the arts, political leaders, and renowned 
philanthropists. However, not much fiction had been written on the babas. In 


Manek Mischiefs, I let the babas take centre stage and explore their trials and 


tribulations while the women characters remained headstrong and gutsy, 


unafraid to challenge the odds. 


I had to do more research and conduct interviews to generate more Stories. 
The one story I am particularly fond of is “Kueh Brothers” based on the 
interviews with my two favourite uncles, Foo Yat Kee and Foo Yat Chin, 88 
and 87 years old respectively at that time, who recounted vividly their 
boyhood days during the Japanese Occupation—how they sold nyonya kueh, 
made by their mother, on an old rickety bicycle, and the terrible day they 
spilled an entire pot of assam laksa! I can still see the glint of glee and 
mischief in their eyes as they recounted their stories to me. Both my uncles 


passed away in 2019 at the ages of 90 and 89. 


Another favourite story of mine in Manek Mischiefs is “The Merry Wives and 
Concubines of Patriarch Baba Gan” written in the form of monologues 
through the voices of wives and concubines. Inspired by Stella Kon’s Emily, 
it explores the machinations of the matriarch and the secondary wives as they 
manoeuvre for power in the household in an era when women were 
subjugated and voiceless in a patriarchal system. In the past, nyonyas were 
trained to be good homemakers and married off at a very young age, but 
perhaps the matriarchal Minangkabau or Sumatran influences prevailed in 
our hybrid culture, leading to gutsy and feisty women characters who held 
sway in the household. I had fun exploring this theme, as well as playing the 


various roles when giving performance readings of this story. 


The book Fifty Years of Silence (1994) by Jan Ruff-O’Herne on her horrific 
experience as a “comfort woman” inspired me to write “Green Eyes”, a story 


of a young girl on the brink of a teen romance, abducted cruelly at night by 


the Japanese military for the “comfort stations” to service their soldiers. Not 
all stories are set in the distant past—there are many stories based on 
contemporary times. The story “The Stump” explores the themes of loss of 
fabulous wealth and prestige within three generations and the gradual 
disappearance of a gilded era of the babas. “Moonlight Bay” recaps the 
devastating tsunami of 2004 which hit Penang and parts of northern 
Peninsula Malaysia through the poignant tale of a jilted lover who sets out to 
drown himself, but realises that life is a precious gift after he survives the 


tsunami. 


The last story “Through Lara’s Eyes” is based on the true story of how I lost 
my father, a deeply personal story which I found very difficult and 
emotionally draining to write. Of all the 38 stories in the trilogy of stories, 
that was the toughest one to write and one that I hesitate to read again as it 
still evokes sad emotions for me even though the loss happened nearly 40 


years ago. 


The Challenges 


Writing stories about the babas and nyonyas had its challenges. Firstly, there 
was ho precedent as no short stories on this community had been published 
before. Secondly, the challenge was the task of bringing out the rich 
complexities of a hybrid culture, especially to an audience who may not be 
familiar with us. What was even more formidable was how to do justice to 
this culture—to bring out its flavours, nuances, and complexities in all their 


richness; and what about the many languages used by the community? My 


medium was English, but I would very occasionally use local idioms and 
expressions to add local colour and verve to the stories. I navigated this 
without a glossary or footnotes, using contextualisation to provide the 
meaning as well as translations in English in the dialogues of the characters 


in the story. 


An interesting observation in writing our local stories is that one may not 
have the words to describe certain cultural phenomena. There was no word in 
English for latah, an inexplicable cultural phenomenon that occurs to Malay 
women and within nyonya society. Neither was there any English word for 
kena chiung, another strange cultural phenomenon that occurs in this part of 
the world. In my story “A Promise is a Promise”, this happens to the 
protagonist of the story. A pregnant nyonya is badly startled by a surprise 
encounter with a dark-skinned chettiar (a moneylender) in the early hours of 
the morning. She gives birth to a baby who has the same dark ebony 
complexion as the chettiar. Many Malaysians believe that such a thing can 


occur and the word for it in Malay is berkenan. 


Other challenges include having to be mindful when writing about 
multiethnic societies as some issues may be deemed sensitive. Yet, the writer 
has to be true and honest, and have the courage to explore sensitive issues. Of 
course, she has to ensure that all the characters are fictionalised to avoid 
being cherkhek (strangled) by her relatives if they so much as sniff out that a 


particular story is based on their peccadilloes or a skeleton in the cupboard! 


The Writing Process 


A short story has demands that are different from a novel’s. For me, it was 
important that there should be an interesting twist or turn at the end of the 
story. The twist should stun the reader, leaving him or her wishing for more, 
or force him or her to think or ponder. Sometimes the story ends humorously 
or sparks an emotion. It should not just be a linear, sequential telling with 
nothing happening at the end. I enjoyed concocting that twist at the end—a 
punch line, an unexpected occurrence, something to make the reader gasp in 


surprise, cringe in horror, laugh, or sigh. 


The composing process is a messy and convoluted one; full of revisions, 
rewriting, and editing. It requires multiple drafts, then setting the story aside 
for a while to distance oneself, then reworking it. Sometimes I get furious 
with myself—so many drafts! If only everything would come out smoothly 
without endless, tiresome reworking. The truth is that writing is never 
straightforward and simple—like a painting or a symphony, the final product 
looks good, even beautiful, but the process is a tortuous journey, requiring 


tons of perseverance, persistence, and passion. 


Ideas are no respecter of time or place. Sometimes an idea will crop up in the 
middle of the night. Sometimes an entire conversation plays out in one’s head 
at an unearthly hour. I learnt to keep a notebook beside my bed, as sometimes 
I could not recall the spark of brilliant idea the next day. Keeping a journal 


and making notes on a smartphone were useful. 


If readers think writers lead a glamourous and exciting life, that could not be 
further from the truth. It is a lonesome, solitary process which requires 
discipline and commitment on the part of the writer. Ideally, set deadlines; for 


if not, the project can fall through or take years to complete. The only way to 


fight writer’s block is to just hunker down, no matter how uninspired you 
may feel. The occasional flashes of inspiration or brilliance will come; there 
will be good and bad days. Try to get family members, friends, or colleagues 
to give constructive feedback, for you can get so entrenched in the story that 


you may not see “outside” the story, from the reader’s perspective. 


As the story develops, there is this delicious feeling that you have created an 
alternate world. I found myself getting so fond of the characters I created. As 
a story evolves and the characters become more defined, it is richly 
rewarding, for you feel the characters coming alive, as if they are your friends 
and family and that you know them, even if they are just in your head. Such 


is the joy and power of the creative process. 


Tips for Writing 


e Talk to your folks and listen to their stories and conversations. Conduct 


interviews if possible to capture their stories. 


e Keep a journal or notebook and just jot down whatever ideas that strike 


you. 
¢ Be observant. Use your five senses and absorb all the details. 
e Read as much as you can, research your facts. 


¢ Remember that writing is a process. The first draft may look horrible. 


Do not be discouraged. Keep on drafting and redrafting. 


e Bounce ideas off someone—a friend or a colleague. Ask for constructive 
feedback. 


¢ Being “too much into it” can cause problems. Sometimes you need to 
detach yourself. Put the work aside, then return to it after a while. 


Always put yourself in the reader’s shoes. 


¢ Be yourself when you write. Do not try to be someone else. The honesty 


will ring through in your writing. 
¢ Be bold and innovative. You have nothing to lose. 


¢ Be disciplined. As the saying goes, success is 99 per cent perspiration 
and one per cent inspiration. Set aside time to write every day. Writing 


requires not just passion but also discipline and sheer hard work. 


Pedagogical Implications 


Writing stories: 


e helps students utilise their five senses more effectively, be more aware 


of their surroundings and observe more carefully 


e helps show that all voices matter, not just those of advanced or 
privileged societies or from native speaker countries where English is 


the dominant lingua franca 


e sensitises students to the richness and joy of cultural diversity 


e helps make students aware of their own cultural heritage and that 


everyone has stories to tell 


e sensitises students to the fact that despite cultural, ethnic or national 
differences, we are all the same with our share of joys and sorrows, 


aspirations and problems, gains and losses, life and death issues 


e showcases how important it is to record our stories, or else they will be 


lost forever. 


Tangible and Intangible Cultural Heritage 


After completing the stories for Kebaya Tales, I wanted to showcase the 
beautiful tangible and intangible culture along with my stories—the witty 
pantun, the entertaining Hokkien ditties, the colourful idioms and languages. 
Interspersed between each story are photos of beautiful kebaya and other 
colourful vignettes of the nyonya costume: dainty kerosang and exquisite 
nyonya jewellery, intricate kasut manek (beaded shoes) of the nyonyas, 
vibrant Pekalongan batik sarongs with motifs of flowers, birds, and 
butterflies. Included are black and white photos from my family albums to 
evoke a sense of nostalgia and a bygone era. Poems, idioms, and expressions 
in both Baba Malay and Penang Hokkien are inserted, lending depth and 
dimension, allowing readers to better grasp the social mores and literary 


cadences against which the contemporary settings of the tales play out. 


This design factor is repeated in Sarong Secrets and Manek Mischiefs. The 


former showcases a range of beautiful batik sarongs, carefully selected to 


match the motifs to the themes of the stories. “The House of Smells and 
Noises” features photos of sarongs with motifs of fish and roosters. 
“Frangipani”, a ghost story of a girl who lures men to her grave, features blue 
and white sarongs and pearl and silver jewellery which nyonyas wore in the 
past when mourning the dead. The visuals in Manek Mischiefs feature 
exquisite, handsewn manek (beaded) items, personal belongings of the babas 
such as beaded shoes, decorative ornaments, covers of spectacle cases, cigar 


and cheroot cases, and even beaded magnifying glass and stopwatch cases. 


Conclusion 


Why is it important to write our stories? Stories give us insights and are 
living expressions of our diverse cultures and shared memories. With 
globalisation, mass commodification of cultures, and _ increasing 
homogeneity, it has become all the more important to keep our individual 
cultures alive as expressions of our rich cultural diversity. Stories are the 
zeitgeist of the day and story-writing has been a wonderful and fulfilling 10- 


year journey for me. 
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Glossary 


Anak a child 


Babi pongteh a delicious nyonya dish 


Batu giling a stone slab for grinding with a stone roller 

Belacan a shrimp paste 

Berkenan Malay word to describe a phenomenon similar to kena 
chiung 


Buah keluak nut of Pangium edule 


Cheena gerk 


Cherkhek 


Cherki 


Chettiar a 


Chim chae 


Ching Ming 


Curry pillai 


Kasut manek 


Kemban 


Kena chiung 


Keroncong 


Kerosang 


newly arrived Chinese from China 


to strangle 


a card game popular with the nyonyas 


moneylender 


an open courtyard or airwell 


a family or clan event to commemorate and honour one’s 


ancestors and loved ones who have passed away 


a plant, the leaves of which are used in curries 


nyonya beaded slippers 


a casual way of dressing at home, with the sarong 


wrapped under the arms and around the body 


an inexplicable supernatural incident 


a genre of music popular in Indonesia and Malaysia 


three brooches attached with a chain, used by nyonyas to 


fasten their kebaya 


Kueh 


Latah 


Manek 


Pantun 


Sambal belacan 


Samfoo 


Sanggul 


Sarong kebaya 


Ta’ seronoh 


Tang Chek 


bite-sized cakes/snacks or dessert foods 


to utter an expression or a string of words due to shock 


or hysteria 


beads 


poems in Malay/Baba Malay 


a condiment with chilli and toasted belacan as the main 


ingredients 


a casual outfit comprising trousers and a blouse worn by 


Chinese women 


hair bound up at the back or top of the head in a bun or 


chignon 


a nyonya blouse and sarong ensemble 


unbecoming, not genteel 


the Winter Solstice festival 
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Digitised vocabulary acquisition: Lexxica Word Engine [Review]. 
ELTWorldOnline.com, 4. 


2011 


New literacy’s cut and paste and how teachers can assist creativity. In J. 
Mukundan & V. N. Salem, Readings in ELT materials V (pp. 271-274). 
UPM Press. 


Observe, listen and learn: Reflective questions for cultural awareness. 
ELTAM Newsletter, Winter 2011, 2-4. 


Understanding Asia: Forms of address in Asia, by H. Gaudart [Book 
review]. Asia TEFL Journal, 8(4), 271-274. 


2009 


First class service 1: English for the tourism and hospitality industry 


[With T. Blappert]. Cengage Learning Asia. 


First class service 2: English for the tourism and hospitality industry 


[With T. Blappert]. Cengage Learning Asia. 
2007 


Best practice in English language for Malaysian primary schools 
[Contributing editor]. Curriculum Development Centre, Ministry of 


Education. 


In service or in servitude of native speaker myths: Dilemmas of 
internationalizing pedagogy. In G. Poedjosoedarmo (Ed.), Regional 
language centre anthology series 48 (pp. 250-264). SEAMEO Regional 


Language Centre. 
2006 


English for Tourism 1 [With T. Blappert]. China Central Radio & TV 


University Press with International Thomson Publishing Asia. 


English for Tourism 2 [With T. Blappert]. China Central Radio & TV 


University Press with International Thomson Publishing Asia. 


Listening as a needed skill in understanding literature. In J. Mukundan 
(Ed.), Creative writing in EFL/ESL classrooms II (pp. 105-110). Pearson 


Longman. 


2004 


Avoiding motivation alienation: AMA and cigku’s moves for classroom 
change. In J. Mukundan, Z. A. Dzeelfa, & A. H. Anelka (Eds.), ELT 
matters 1: Issues in English language learning and teaching (pp. 217— 
223). UPM Press. 


2003 


Look, question and learn: A cultured view of spoken English learning. The 
English Teacher, 6(3), 251-258. 


Speaking grammatically: Grammatically speaking. In J. E. James (Ed.), 
Grammar in the language classroom: Anthology series 43 (pp. 294—313). 
SEAMEO Regional Language Centre. 


2002 


Implementing cooperative learning [With G. M. Jacobs]. In J. C. Richards 
& W. C. Renadya (Eds.), Methodology in language teaching: An 
anthology of current practice (pp. 52-58). Cambridge University Press. 


2001 


First Class: English for Tourism Book 2 [With T. Blappert]. International 


Thomson Asia. 


Tourism: Text, topic and needs: A case study of selected Thai materials. In 
J. Mukundan & C. S. Teh (Eds.), Trends in English language teaching (pp. 


91-97). UPM Press. 


1999 


First Class: English for Tourism Book 1 [With T. Blappert]. International 


Thomson Asia. 
1997 


I’d like to present but how are you going to score me. The Temasek 


Journal, 5, 90-98. 


Integrating pronunciation for fluency in presentation skills. Annual 
Meeting of the Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
Orlando, Florida, United States. 
https://files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/ED408856.pdf 


1996 


A minus becomes a plus. In G. M. Jacobs & B. R. S. Rajan (Eds.), Who is 
the most talkative of them all: Stories for language teacher education (p. 
49). SEAMEO Regional Language Centre. 


Spoken English skills for specific contexts. In M. K. David (Ed.), 
Innovations in approaches to the teaching and learning of English: 
MELTA Biennial International Conference selected papers (pp. 104—110). 
Malaysian English Language Teaching Association (MELTA). 


1995 


Annotated bibliography of ASEAN works on English for business and 
technology [Co-edited with C. E. Tan]. SEAMEO Regional Language 


Centre. 


Response to languages, linguistics and letters [With I. Yuliasri]. TESOL 
Matters, 5(3), 8. 


1994 


English for business and technology course design: A guide to using the 
EBT project resources [With D. Crabbe]. SEAMEO Regional Language 


Centre. 


Implementing cooperative learning [With G. M. Jacobs]. Forum, 32(4), 2— 
6. 


Sentence fluency. In K. Bailey & L. Savage (Eds.), New ways of teaching 
speaking (pp. 256-257). Teaching English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL). 


Task as a unit of teaching analysis. In A. B. M. Tsui, D. M. Allison, & A. 
McNeill (Eds.), Language and learning (pp. 98-125). Hong Kong 


Education Department. 
1993 


Giving presentations, by M. Ellis & N. O’Driscoll [Book review]. 


Language and Communication Review, 1(1), 20-21. 


Study speaking: A course in spoken English for academic purposes, by T. 
Lynch & K. Anderson [Book review]. RELC Journal, 24(1), 141-144. 


1992 


Using split information tasks to learn Mathematics vocabulary. Guidelines, 
14(1), 72-77. 


1984 


The village storyteller and ELT. Modern English Teacher, 12(2), 26-28. 


Presentations 


2022 


August 8. Assuring quality in classroom practice through reflection in 
action: Techniques [Paper presentation]. The 2"! ASEAN Quality 
Assurance Conference 2022, Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, 


Selangor, Malaysia. 


August 8. Sunway University International Students Outreach 


[Workshop]. Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


August 6. I would like to ask but I will be questioned for questioning 
[Workshop]. English for Specific Academic Purposes (ESAP) 


Symposium, Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


August 6. What every English language teacher should know for the post- 
pandemic world [Plenary address]. ESAP Symposium, Sunway 


University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


June 22. Sunway University International Students Outreach [Workshop]. 


Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


April 28. Sourcing, tuning and sharing the story line [Presentation]. 
Oxford & Cambridge Society Annual Public Speaking Workshops and 
Competition, Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 
https://youtu.be/RwsGCMQuCOo 


April 22. Tackling writer’s block: Reflection and interaction; Building 
academic identity through effective use of voice [Webinar]. Malaysia 
Teacher Development Webinars, ELTEC Ministry of Education. 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=VOWY XVkJaRE&t=1383s 


March 1. My Culture; Manglish: Malaysian English and we Malaysians 
[Inaugural webinar]. Sunway University International Students Outreach, 


Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


January 8. Ensuring engagement and fostering pushed output: Language 
learning online [Webinar]. https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=owpfkg9cA-Q&t=506s 


2021 


November 11-13. Positioning, presence and pedagogy: Personal 


reflections on learning in the pandemic [Paper presentation]. The 4" 


Educational Sciences International Conference 2021, Teachers Training 
and Educational Faculty, Mulawarman University, East Kalimantan, 


Indonesia. 


November 3. Facilitating ownership, presence and placemaking through 
online interaction: Reflections on the practical [Plenary address]. The 2" 
International Conference on the Teaching of English and Literature, 


University of Bengkulu, Indonesia. 


September 9. Digitally extended as an educator: Reflecting on reaching 
learners [Paper presentation]. ASEAN Australia Academic Forum, 


University of Tasmania & Australian-ASEAN Council, Australia. 


August 7. Post pandemic possibilities: Meshing vocabulary in the ongoing 
digital world [Paper presentation]. The 14" Annual Sunway English for 
Specific Purposes Symposium, Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, 


Selangor, Malaysia. 


August 3. Meshing the digitalized and the analogue: The digitally 
extended teacher self [Paper presentation]. The 5 International 
Conference on Teacher Learning and Development, Institute of Teacher 


Education, Temenggong Ibrahim Campus, Johor Bahru, Johor, Malaysia. 


July 28. Informing my teaching through reflections on successful mobile 
application language learning [Paper presentation]. The 29° MELTA 


International Conference. Online. 


April 8. Integrating non-verbals, visuals and intonation in the game of 


screens [Presentation]. Oxford & Cambridge Society Annual Public 


Speaking Workshops and Competition, Sunway University, Bandar 


Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


February 5. Developing pushed output through learner participation: 
Online and offline challenges [Paper presentation]. The 17" Annual 
Cambodia Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL) International 


Conference, IDP Cambodia (with Australian government support). 
2020 


August 15. Fostering pushed output and confidence building: Challenges 
online and offline [Paper presentation]. The 13 Annual Sunway English 


for Specific Purposes Symposium. Online. 


August 15. Reflecting on one’s own extended digital self and beliefs 
[Workshop]. The 13" Annual Sunway English for Specific Purposes 


Symposium. Online. 


August 13-15. In the mind’s eye: Creative language tools for visual 
literacy learning [Workshop]. The 28 MELTA International Conference, 
Kuching, Sarawak, Malaysia. 


August 13-15. Mangled realities: Plurilingual positioning in the 
Malaysian classroom [Paper presentation]. The 28" MELTA International 


Conference, Kuching, Sarawak, Malaysia. 


July 11. Presenting to an audience: In front of many and new online 
challenges [Paper presentation]. Oxford & Cambridge Society English 
Language Public Speaking Event. 


April 29. Delving deep into doctorateland: Process and product [Plenary 
address]. MELTA Second National Research Conference Research in 
English Language Education, Institute of Teacher Education, Penang, 


Malaysia. 


February 13-15. Digital literacy and language learning: Power, 
perceptions and practice [Paper presentation]. International Conference on 
Applied Linguistics and Language Studies, National Tourism Specialist 
College (STBA Yapari-ABA), Bandung, Indonesia. 


2018 


August 18-20. Online is a choice already being made: Being digitally 
literate less-known [Workshop]. The 27 MELTA International 


Conference, Johor Bahru, Johor, Malaysia. 


August 4—6. Beyond teacher transmission to digitally extended selves: 
Engaging with creative fluency [Keynote address]. The 4" International 
Conference on Teacher Learning and Development, Institute of Teacher 


Education, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


July 9-11. Let’s Facetime it: Creating much needed digital literacy 
awareness [Workshop]. The 8" Free Linguistic Conference, Universiti 


Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


July 9-11. Social media mediating methodology: Proposing purposeful 
practices [Paper presentation]. The 8 Free Linguistic Conference, 


Universiti Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


May 12. Beyond teacher transmission and Googling information to more 
creative language learning [Paper presentation]. The 5 National 
Undergraduate Conference on English Language ‘Teaching (ELT), 
Linguistics and Literature, Sanata Dharma University, Yogyajakarta, 


Indonesia. 
2017 


December 5-6. Digital foot printing approaches to ESP [Paper 
presentation]. The 6" Universiti Malaya Discourse and Society 


International Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


November 12. What language phone apps and the success of Pokemon Go 
can teach us about autonomous vocabulary learning [Keynote address]. 
International Language and Language Teaching Conference, Sanata 


Dhamma University, Yogyajarta, Indonesia. 
2016 


November 26-28. Digital shifting sands [Paper presentation]. The 29" 
Japanese Association of Language Teachers International Convention, 


Aichi Convention Centre, Nagoya, Japan. 


October 22. The W. H. questions of developing vocabulary in the circus of 
a low tech classroom [Plenary presentation]. Annual Teaching and 


Research Conference, Universitas Mulawarman, Samarinda, Indonesia. 


October 22. Weaving together the strands of learning new vocabulary: 


Stimulating motivation [Workshop]. Annual Teaching and Research 


Conference, Universitas Mulawarman, Samarinda, Indonesia. 


April 18—20. Business discourse and being ourselves: Digital and cross 
cultural challenges [Paper presentation]. The 5" Language in the Online 
and Offline World Conference, Petra Christian University, Surabaya, 


Indonesia. 
2015 


December 3-5. Through the looking glass: Reflections on ASEAN 
reflective practice [Presentation]. TESOL International Association 


Regional Conference, Singapore. 


December 3. Building our own learning culture: ASEAN teachers as 
reflective learners [Workshop]. TESOL International Association 


Regional Conference Pre-Conference, Singapore. 


October 18-19. The art of language learning applications is old school 
acquisition at the core [Paper presentation]. International Conference on 
ELT, Melaka, Malaysia. 


October 18-19. Untangling text, task and transitions to the inner world 


[Workshop]. International Conference on ELT, Melaka, Malaysia. 


October 5—8. Innovating equity in English language teacher education: 
Malaysian planning and practice [Presentation]. Global Access to Post 
Secondary Education, Sunway University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, 


Malaysia. 


August 15. Reading and tackling the role of responses: More than 
comprehension questions [Workshop]. ESAP Symposium, Sunway 


University, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


April 10. Learning to learn: Retain new concepts and words while 
stimulating thinking [Workshop]. Fattah Education/Kazakhstan teachers, 
Almaty, Kazakhstan. 


April 8. Learning to learn: Retain new concepts and words while 
stimulating thinking [Workshop]. Fattah Education/Kazakhstan teachers, 
Almaty, Kazakhstan. 


2014 


September 12-13. Language ideas skills and text: Integrating content and 
language learning [Workshop]. Pekanbaru Education Fair, Pekanbaru, 


Indonesia. 


August 28-30. Plurilingual positioning and its acceptance in classroom 
teacher education [Paper presentation]. The 12" Asia Teaching English as 
a Foreign Language (TEFL) International Conference & the 23™ MELTA 


International Conference, Kuching, Sarawak, Malaysia. 


April 14-16. Native speakerism and myths of expertise in need of 
deconstruction: Critical approaches [Paper presentation]. The 49" 
Regional Language Centre (RELC) International Seminar, Regional 


Language Centre, Singapore. 


2013 


December 4—5. Cross cultural challenges in effective business writing and 
communication [Paper presentation]. Dynamic Secretary & PA 


Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


November 18—20. Rhythm and spaces through autoethnography: Dancing 
to one’s own drum across cultures [Paper presentation]. The 3 


International Conference on ELT, Melaka, Malaysia. 


November 18—20. Stripping down sound features: Making meaning 
through suprasegmentals [Workshop]. The 3" International Conference 
on ELT, Melaka, Malaysia. 


May 28. Bubble, bubble, change is trouble: Reflecting on the certainty of 
teaching ‘recipes’ [Paper presentation]. The 22"? MELTA International 


Conference, Johor Bahru, Johor, Malaysia. 
2012 


October 28. Something’s cooking in the kitchens of classroom practice: 
Deconstructing formulas through reflection [Paper presentation]. 


Conference and Educational Materials Expo, Fukuoka, Japan. 


October 25-27. Teacher education interactional data: A springboard for 
transformative reflection [Paper presentation]. The 4th Asia Conference on 


Education, Osaka, Japan. 


Date unknown. Keynote address. The whole classroom is a circus. 


Sunway 25th Anniversary Expo, Bandar Sunway, Selangor, Malaysia. 


2011 


October 7—9. Multiple identities as teachers: Speaking all in English 
language classrooms [Plenary presentation]. The 5° Mongolian English 
Language Teachers Association International Conference, Ulaanbaatar, 


Mongolia. 


October 7—9. Seize the challenges in creating cooperative classrooms 
without culture clash [Workshop]. The 5" Mongolian English Language 


Teachers Association International Conference, Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 


September 18—19. Teaching English as a performing art: Deconstructing 
through the teacher’s performance of presenting oneself [Keynote 


address]. International Conference on ELT, Damai Laut, Perak, Malaysia. 


August 3. Reflecting and co-constructing through the maze of native 
speaker myths [Paper presentation]. Korean English Educators Society 


International Conference, Chungbuk, South Korea. 


July 27-29. Developing early acceptance in teacher education courses: 
Reflections within and on the research [Paper presentation]. The 9" Asia 


TEFL International Conference, Seoul, South Korea. 


April 19-21. Building interaction in rural Malaysian classrooms 
[Presentation]. The 10 Asia HRD Creating Value through People 
Development Full Day Workshop, Sponsored by SMR Sdn Bhd, Kuala 


Lumpur, Malaysia. 


2010 


May 7-9. Exploring the hows, whats and whys of classroom interaction 
through self questioning [Workshop]. The 4‘ Mongolian English 
Language Teachers Association International Conference, Ulaanbatar, 


Mongolia. 


May 7-9. Reflective teaching: Reflective learning [Plenary presentation]. 
The 4'° Mongolian English Language Teachers Association International 


Conference, Ulaanbatar, Mongolia. 
2009 


November 13-14. New literacy’s cut and paste and how teachers can 
assist creativity [Paper presentation]. International Conference on ELT, 


Melaka, Malaysia. 


November 13-14. Sending the message: Simplifying and elaborating 
spoken and written text for classroom use [Workshop]. International 


Conference on ELT, Melaka, Malaysia. 


April 20-22. Let’s Facebook it: Teachers losing the literacy battle as 
games gain [Paper presentation]. The 44°" RELC International Seminar, 


Singapore. 
2008 


October 14—17. Creative teacher in-service training: Rural research and 
everyday needs [Paper presentation]. The 3 Malaysia International 
Conference on English Language Teaching (MICELT) on English 
Language Materials, Melaka, Malaysia. 


October 14-17. Managing lesson plans for best practices: Questioning 
ourselves to stretch learner limits [Workshop]. The 34 MICELT on 
English Language Materials, Melaka, Malaysia. 


June 2—4. Developments in the pedagogy of international languages: A 
gateway for practitioners [Opening address]. Institut Perguruan Bahasa 


Antarabangsa (IPBA) Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 
2007 


June 8-10. Deconstructing reliance on ‘native speakerism’: A rural Kiwi 
empowering reflection [Paper presentation]. The 4‘ Asia TEFL 


International Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


April 23-25. Exploring our teaching practices through self-questioning 
during and after classroom interaction [Paper presentation]. The 42"¢ 


RELC International Seminar, Regional Language Centre, Singapore. 


March 24. Pairing up for talk and getting groups going large classes 
[Workshop]. British Council Teachers Club Penang, Penang, Malaysia. 


2006 


May 8-10. In quest of effective teacher questioning: Mirroring language 
acquisition [Speech]. MICELT Biennial Conference Workshop, Melaka, 
Malaysia. 


April 24—26. In service or in servitude of native speaker myths: Dilemmas 


of internationalizing pedagogy [Paper presentation]. The 41°¢ RELC 


International Seminar, Regional Language Centre, Singapore. 
2005 


November 22-24. Pair work and talking Maths in action [Workshop]. 
Teachers Education Division/English Language Teaching Centre EteMS 


Conference, Subang Jaya, Selangor, Malaysia. 


May 30—June 1. Culturing motivation for language learning within oneself 
and classrooms [Paper presentation]. MELTA International Conference, 


Subang Jaya, Selangor, Malaysia. 


April 28-29. Turning textual terror into listening skill leaps: From the 
material to motivation [Paper presentation]. The 15° MICELT on English 
Language Materials, Melaka, Malaysia. 


April 19-21. Linking listening and spoken grammar to alleviating 
classroom literary lethargy [Paper presentation]. The 40 RELC 


International Seminar, Singapore. 


April 8. Motivating and organising rural teacher empowerment [Paper 
presentation]. International Association of Teachers of English as a 


Foreign Language Annual Conference, Cardiff, Wales. 
2004 


October 24. Listening as a needed skill in understanding literature: The 
Cinderella skill [Plenary address]. MICELT Second Regional Conference 


on Creative Writing and Literature, Melaka, Malaysia. 


May 27-29. Beyond the roles of dispensing English language teaching: 
Creating interactive rural learning [Paper presentation]. SEAMEO- 
UNESCO Education Congress, Bangkok, Thailand. 


May 10-12. Avoiding motivation alienation: Ama and Cigku’s moves for 
classroom change [Plenary address]. MICELT Biennial Conference, 


Melaka, Malaysia. 


April 19-21. Net gain for clear communication: Effective writing for e- 
mail [Workshop]. The 39h RELC International Seminar, Regional 


Language Centre, Singapore. 
2003 


November 3-5. Evaluating perceived needs: An analysis of rural 
Malaysian teaching [Paper presentation, with A. Dodson]. The 38" RELC 


International Seminar, Regional Language Centre, Singapore. 


October 17-19. Oh teacher oh source, ignore not the learner resource 
[Paper presentation]. The 6" International Conference on Language and 


Development, Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 


May 18-20. Surveying progressive English language teaching and 
creating progressive English language teaching [Paper presentation]. 


MELTA Conference, Subang Jaya, Selangor, Malaysia. 


March 21. Developing cross-cultural awareness in service English [Paper 
presentation]. Postgraduate Seminar Series, Assumption University, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


2002 


September 24—26. Building the dynamics of equity in an English language 
classroom [Paper presentation]. IPBA Conference, Kuala Lumpur, 


Malaysia. 


May 7-9. English may be international mis-communication: A cultured 
view of hospitable English [Workshop]. MICELT Biennial Conference, 


Seremban, Negeri Sembilan, Malaysia. 


April 23-25. English is our business across cultures [Paper presentation]. 
The 37 RELC International Seminar, Regional Language Centre, 


Singapore. 
2001 


April 23—25. Speaking grammatically ... grammatically speaking [Paper 


presentation]. The 36" RELC International Seminar, Singapore. 
2000 


May 26-27. The Teaching and Use of Standard English [Paper 
presentation]. Singapore Teachers Union/Singapore Association of 


Applied Linguistics, Singapore. 


May 15-17. School ha, gula or hula? Steps towards accurate tourism 
English [Paper presentation]. MICELT Biennial Conference, Melaka, 
Malaysia. 


April 15-17. English for Specific Purposes can be as culturally loaded as 
yoghurt [Workshop]. The 35" RELC International Seminar, Regional 
English Language Centre, Singapore. 


January 20-22. The tourist lands in the breach: Facing the tasks of 
English and international tourism [Workshop]. The 20 Annual Thai 
TESOL Conference, Kong Khaen, Thailand. 


January 20-22. Walk the talk: Integrating segments of sound and fluency 
[Paper presentation]. The 20" Annual Thai TESOL Conference, Kong 
Khaen, Thailand. 


1999 


May 17-19. Taking the elevator: Tasks for more than tourism [Workshop]. 
MELTA Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


1998 


September 23-26. The practicalities of implementing greater learner 
autonomy [Presentation]. Community Languages and ESOL Conference, 


Palmerston North, New Zealand. 


May 18-20. Tourism: Text, topics and needs: A case study of selected Thai 
materials [Presentation]. MICELT, Penang, Malaysia. 


1997 


June 3-5. Teacher thinking in language learning strategies [Paper 


presentation]. The 7 International Conference on Thinking, Suntec City, 


Singapore. 


April 21-24. Multi-tasking listening activities [Workshop]. The 32"¢ 


RELC International Seminar, Regional Language Centre, Singapore. 


March 13. Integrating pronunciation for fluency in presentation skills 
[Paper presentation]. The 318° TESOL Annual Convention, Orlando, 
Florida, United States. 


1996 


December 17. Output in pair-work tasks: Researching talk and vocabulary 
learning [Presentation]. Language in Education Conference, International 


University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 


October 19. An introduction to using group activities in tutorials and 
lectures: Co-operative learning [Workshop]. Temasek Polytechnic EDR, 


Temasek Polytechnic, Singapore. 


June 28-29. Specifics and tasks in English language _ teaching 
[Presentation]. Temasek Polytechnic Education Fair, Temasek 


Polytechnic, Singapore. 


May 20-23. Building up to a notable speech: Presenting and note taking 


[Presentation]. International Conference on ELT. 
1995 


November 27-29. I’d like to present but how are you going to score me 


[Presentation]. Chulalongkorn University Language Institute International 


Conference, Bangkok, Thailand. 


November 10. Engineering meaning: Needs, skills and the specifics of 
acquiring language [Presentation]. Polytechnics Language and 


Engineering Seminar, Temasek Polytechnic, Singapore. 


May 22-24. Spoken English skills for specific contexts [Presentation]. 
MELTA Biennial Conference, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


May 15-17. Teaching and learning strategies for English towards the 
third millennium [Workshop]. University of Southeastern Philippines, 
Davao City and DECS Region 11, Philippines. 


May 12. A framework for developing language fluency [Workshop]. 
University of San Carlos Graduate School, Cebu, Philippines. 


April 17-19. Crossing into EFL culture: Teacher development through 
learner talk [Presentation, with I. Yuliasri]. The 33° RELC Regional 


Seminar, Regional Language Centre, Singapore. 
1994 


November 30—December 1. Pronunciation in presentation speaking 
contexts [Presentation]. Singapore Tertiary English Teachers Society 
Workshop Teaching Spoken English: Should Our Students Sound Like Us, 


National Institute of Education, Singapore. 


October 6-8. Group work fluency in large classes [Workshop]. The 42"¢ 


Teaching of English as a Foreign Language in Indonesia International 


Conference, Ujung Pandang, Indonesia. 


July 1-2. Group work in large EFL classes [Workshop]. Institut Keguruan 
dan Ilmu Pendidikan (IKIP) Semarang Teacher Development Seminars, 


IKIP Semarang, Indonesia. 
1993 


December 15-17. Effective pair work: Designing tasks for talk and 
content learning [Workshop]. International Language in Education 


Conference, University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 


December 15-17. Task as a unit of teaching analysis [Presentation]. 
International Language in Education Conference, University of Hong 


Kong, Hong Kong. 


July 11. Effective pair work: Designing tasks for talk and content learning 
[Workshop]. RELC Alumni Annual Seminar, RELC Alumni, Regional 
English Language Centre, Singapore. 


June 14-15. Designing and _ teaching effective listening — tasks 
[Presentation]. IKIP Malang, Malang, Indonesia. 


June 14-15. Effective group work: From discussion to role play 
[Workshop]. IKIP Malang, Malang, Indonesia. 


Memberships 


Editor, Guidelines, 1995 17(1); 1994 16(1); 1993 15(2); 16(2) (Literature in 


the Language Classroom) thematic issue of invited articles 

Editorial board member, ELTWorldOnline.com, 2007—present 

Editorial board member, Journal of Social Sciences UPM, 2007-present 
Editorial board member, Journal of Quality Life, 2007—present 


Editorial team member, Language and Communication Review, STETS, 
Singapore, 1997-1999 


Editorial team member, Temasek Journal, 1997-1999 


Team writer, ESOL in the mainstream: A secondary development package for 
subject teachers with ESOL students in their classes, T. Davidson (Ed.), 
Teacher Support Services, 1992 


DEDICATION 


The contributors to this book have all worked closely or collaborated with 
Professor Dr Stephen J Hall at some point in his academic career. Many have 
been keynote speakers at the English for Specific Academic Purposes 
Symposium over the years, with one special contributor being Stephen’s 


long-time friend and spouse. 


The following are the contributors’ personal notes and memories about 
Stephen on the occasion of his 70" birthday, celebrated with the publication 
of this Festschrift. 


From Alan Maley 


I first met Stephen in Singapore when he worked at the Regional English 
Language Centre and I had just joined the National University of Singapore. 
That was back in 1993. I think we immediately recognised in each other a 
fellow “partner in crime”. We shared a love of good wine and food, a passion 
for teaching as a human relationship, a disrespect for authority (when it 
showed itself undeserving of respect), a lively interest in languages and 
cultures, a lifelong love of travel and adventure in some of the more unusual 


places off the beaten track, and a sense of fun. 


We have cooperated professionally in conferences and publications over the 


years, but what I have most appreciated is the friendship Stephen—and Su 


Kim, of course—have shown me. Their residence in Subang Jaya has been 
re-baptised “The Chateau”—famed for its cellar and Peranakan cooking, and 


the always-stimulating conversations long into the night. 


I wish him an eventual retirement—free to pursue his many interests and 


enjoy the good things life offers. 


on the verandah 
a bottle in the cooler— 


the evening ahead. 


From Chau Meng Huat 


I first met Stephen when I was Head of the Centre for Languages and 
Compulsory Subjects at Sunway College Johor Bahru back in 2009, and 
Stephen was Director of the Language Centre, now known as the Centre for 
English Language Studies, at Sunway University. A generous soul full of 
hope (hence our chapter title!), he not only kindly mentored me about 
management but also personally indulged me with incredible food when we 
first met. I felt unexpectedly welcomed and supported. He has been a 


constant inspiration. 


I also remember Stephen for his dancing during the Free Linguistics 
Conference in 2018 held at Universiti Malaya. While some of my colleagues 
shook their heads when they saw Stephen dance after the conference dinner, I 


was amazed to see him so carefree on the dance floor. Several years have 


since passed, and I have now learnt that my chapter co-author, George 


Jacobs, dances too! 


From George M Jacobs 


It may be strange but the memory of Stephen that stays most clearly in my 
mind is of something seemingly mundane. When the two of us were both 
teaching at the SEAMEO Regional English Language Centre in Singapore, 
sometimes I would have a chance to watch Stephen masterfully conduct his 
class. He would begin by writing an agenda on the whiteboard (no 
PowerPoint back then). As the class proceeded, he would tick off the points 
that had been covered and also use the list of teaching points as a review tool 


at the end of the class. 


Stephen’s teaching reminded me of a study I had read, in which after classes 
had finished, the researchers would separately ask the teachers and the 
students what the class had covered. To my shock, their memories differed. 
That would never happen with Stephen’s students. At the same time, being 
organised did not stop Stephen and his students from enjoying an occasional 


diversion from the planned lesson. 


What stands out about my long-time friend and collaborator Stephen Hall is 
his successful quest to find and provoke joy. That is what makes it so fun to 


spend time with him. 


From Jayakaran Mukundan 


I asked a friend, John Lowe (who was working at International Thomson 
Singapore), to suggest plenary speaker names for my new conference, the 
Malaysia International Conference on English Language Teaching, or 
MICELT. John had a keen eye for unique personalities, so he said he would 


approach one teaching in an institution in Singapore. 


So Mr Hall appeared in May 1996, dressed very much for the occasion—the 
conference was held at the Shangri-La’s Rasa Sayang Resort in Batu 
Ferringhi Beach, and he stepped into the hotel wearing batik, exactly what 
people who live on islands for too long do. That was the only predictable 
part. With John in the midst, we were like gorillas that had been separated 
since childhood and reconnected once again, fatefully, because one circus 
owner bought us all at the same time. In just 24 hours after that meeting, my 
knowledge of reds and whites, Northern Hemisphere or Southern 
Hemisphere, Rhine or Rhone, foot-stomped grapes or otherwise, increased a 


hundredfold. I had finally met another rare academic I could relax with. 


From Jurgen M Burkhardt & Jey L Burkhardt 


Between Jey and me, we have been employed three times by Stephen and 
have had a cumulative 22 years of friendship. Stephen is one of the most 
interesting people to talk to because of his diverse interests and talents—they 
go far beyond his academic leadership and networking prowess. He is a 
coffee and wine connoisseur; a Gamelan player and flautist; an “Oppa 
Gangnam Style” hoofer and Joget Melayu dancer; a dragon boat oarsman and 
laser tag sniper; a continental European cheese appreciator and Peranakan 


cuisine expert; a polyglot of Maori, Bahasa Indonesia, French, and World 


Englishes. While all these are fascinating facets of Stephen’s personality, 
what we appreciate most about him is his caring heart; an approachable and 


kind-hearted boss, an empathetic academician, and a friend. 


From Lee Su Kim 


I once asked Stephen during the 2021 lockdown how he would like to be 
remembered when he retires one day. His response was simple: “The same 
way I was remembered by my student, Emma, in her letter”. He had framed 
that touching letter and hung it in front of his study desk—a beautiful tribute 
by a student to her teacher, Mr Hall, 40 years ago when he was teaching in 
the Solomon Islands. Here is an extract: “Mr Hall is one of those ‘one in a 
million’ fellows who make the most out of living. He shoots for the stars and, 


in doing so, creates stepping stones from stardust for those around him.” 


Stephen asks for nothing but to be remembered as someone who empowers 
and has done his best to make the world a better place, touching hearts and 
minds. I am fortunate—he is my husband, best friend, life companion, and 
soulmate. He empowers me in so many ways—he is the wind beneath my 
feet, the one who holds my hand when I face adversity, the man who teaches 
me to be fearless, to be true to myself and, like Emma, to shoot for the stars. 
He is the man from New Zealand who sensitised me to the uniqueness of my 
culture and country, who tells me to “dance if I feel like it and who cares if 


people are looking”. 


From Nicholas Lee 


When writing dedications, we tend to think about how an individual has 
impacted our lives; the things we are thankful for, the moments of poignancy, 
the words that changed perspectives, the laughter and smiles, and the 
challenges journeyed together. There were all of these, many times over, in 
the brief few years I have known Stephen. I have enjoyed his stories and his 
New Zealandisms. I have absorbed (I hope) his passion and knowledge for 
wine. I have worked alongside him and had my views both challenged and 


supported. 


Amidst all of this, it has been his unwavering principle and care and concern 
for individuals (staff and students) that I will carry on. This was evident the 
first time we stepped into a classroom together, and the teacher in him leapt 
out to engage the students no matter the lesson. When we met team members, 
he would inquire about a family member, a hobby, or a recent trip. Above the 
accolades, positions, research, and keynotes presented, it has always been 


people first for Stephen, and that has always been more than enough. 


From Paul Nation 


Stephen Hall played many roles in my life. He was at first my student 
studying for the Dip. TESOL at Victoria University of Wellington, and later 
his MA supervised by Jim Dickie. He then became a close friend as he joined 
us in fundraising to build a Buddhist monastery in the Wellington area. He 


then became a colleague as he pursued an academic career. 


Stephen always brings enthusiasm and realistic common sense to what he 


does. His MA thesis work was very practical and inspired others to continue 


looking at how the varied and negotiated use of vocabulary contributes to its 


learning, and how teachers can make this a part of learning. 


When travel becomes feasible again, I look forward to showing him around 
the marvellous monastery he contributed to and the greatly expanded 
university where he spent several exciting and turbulent years. I also look 
forward to sharing old times and good food with him once again. I am sure he 
will gain the same kind of enjoyment from his eventual retirement that I 


enjoy, and his quiet wisdom will ensure that. 


From Radhika Jaidev 


I first met Stephen Hall in the late 80s at the Language Teaching Institute of 
the then Regional English Language Centre. I did not know him well in the 
early days as we had little opportunity to connect while teaching different 
courses at different times. However, as a lover and practitioner of South 
Indian Carnatic music, I often attended concerts by the greats in the field who 
performed in Singapore from time to time. It was on one of those fateful days 
that I caught a glimpse of the softer side of this otherwise stern-looking ang 
moh (Singlish for “white man” or Caucasian). There he was in one of the 
front rows, head bobbing, hand tapping, clearly mesmerised by the music of 
the performer, the late Maharajapuram Santanam, a doyen of Carnatic vocal 
music. At that moment, I decided that we could be good friends. The rest is 
history. I have known Stephen now for over 30 years. We do not keep in 
regular contact but when we do, we pick up where we left off from the last 
time and chat like a house on fire. If that is not friendship, then I do not know 


what is. 


From Suresh Canagarajah 


Stephen, I remember you as a wonderful host who always plans the menu in 
careful detail. You give good thought to the pairing of the wine and the food, 
and always make it a point to explain the pairing with relish. In my cooking 
or dining postings, the first thing you always ask is the pairing. This small 
detail reminds me of your zest for life. It also shows your keen eye (and 
mind) for symmetry. May you achieve good pairings always and everywhere 


to develop harmonious synergies in your family, society, and pedagogy! 


From Tamas Kiss & Hazelynn Rimbar 


Stephen Hall, a scholar, wordsmith, and friend who has been organising the 
English for Specific Academic Purposes Symposium for 13 years with great 
success. As defined by the ancient Greeks, a symposium is an event where 
great minds discuss an issue of common interest while drinking copious 
amounts of wine. Plato, who wrote Symposium, once said, “Nothing more 
excellent or valuable than wine was ever granted by the gods to man”, and 
Stephen would no doubt agree. Both an expert on language and wine, his 
more private symposia are to be cherished for the witty conversations and the 
generous offers of splendid wine (not to mention Su Kim’s outstanding 


Nyonya dishes!). 


Although we have known Stephen for some time via social media, we first 
met him in Malacca at a conference in 2018 where Tamas gave a talk. He sent 


a straightforward private message before the conference: “I want to come to 


your session because I want to see how good you are. We have a Symposium 
and I am thinking of inviting you as the keynote speaker.” After the talk, he 


simply said, “I'll send the email invitation,” and the rest is history. 


POEMS WRITTEN FOR OR INSPIRED BY STEPHEN J HALL 


My Teacher “Mr Hall” 


by Emma Sutton 


There was a moment in year 5, that I decided I would become a teacher 


someday. 


In that moment I made a promise that I would endeavour to make a positive 
difference in someone’s life. How did such a moment transpire? Meet my 
teacher “Mr Hall”. 


“Mr Hall” was the first teacher who showed genuine interest in me and in my 
work. He encouraged my efforts at every point and yet at every point 


encouraged me further. 


“Mr Hall” turned barriers into bridges, mountains into molehills and 


improper fractions into top heavy country singers. 


“Mr Hall” could see things through young eyes and still can today. He talked 


cool; he was cool despite the Honiara heat. 


“Mr Hall” was even in a band; he wasn’ afraid of doing “the walk of life” to 


a bongo beat. He talked it up but could live it up just as well. 


“Mr Hall” is one of those “one in a million” fellows who make the most out 
of living. He shoots for the stars and in doing so creates stepping stones from 


stardust for those around him. 


“Mr Hall” believed in me and instilled hopes and dreams. And although that 
year I was walking through a valley of shadows, “Mr Hall” helped me step 


on a path that can be traced to where I am today. 


“Mr Hall” helped me grow in confidence. In Year 6 I went on to becoming a 
house leader and again in Year 12. In 1993 I finished school and got 
accepted to Auckland College of Education. In 1997 I graduated with a 


degree in Education and a Diploma in teaching. 


Thanks “Mr Hall”... 


Lessons 


by Timothy Wong Wai Toh 


I 

By the direction of the light, turn 

the pages of the textbook 

to the chapter less shining or prescribed: 
Find Jack who ran up the hill, 


who built a house, who nimbly 


jumped over the wall, who climbed 
the beanstalk for the pot of gold 
and said, “What a good boy am I!” 


II 

Inadvertently, notice 

the doodles twined and crinkly so 
like prayers unbeknownst, 

on the worksheet 

filled with blanks, questions, 
formulae and diagrams, 

testing the limits of cognition 


on some simple minds. 


IIT 

Granted so, tread 

the trail of silence between 
instruction-giving and 

the drops of thoughts twirling 
to finish the task 


in the assigned time. 


IV 


No matter what, make 

headway with pair or group work, 
or other meaningful interaction 

in the diffusing light 

before the session ends. 

That, eventually, what is bequeathed 
may be much more 

than the given feedback 


or the passing mark. 


Time 


by Nicholas Lee BK 


Ticks and tocks on clocks are often silent 

Digital crystals, turning, their movements 
Reminders of that which passes never to return 
Should we grasp that which we cannot hold 

Or hold dear what we can? 

The scent of raspberries, leather and sandalwood 
Mingling with peppercorns, ripe plums and hay? 


Or brioche, lemons and nectarines 


Wrapped in freshly cut grass and honey 
Framing white cliffs, surf and clouds 

Cerulean bays, melding into white harbours and 
Greens so bright they hurt your eyes the way 
The sunlight does without a pair of shades 

And you feel the warmth of more than skin 
Tacky perspiration 

Increased heart rates, deep breathing 

Let out that long sigh and recall being there amidst the grassy 
Knolls, the fish awaiting, laughter baiting 

To be recalled and shared again and 

The variations ever so slight 

Or exaggerated 

Only you will know 

That with each retelling, each remembering 

The experiences crystalize 


And joy returns hopeful to remain 


The author’s reflection 


The poem Time was inspired by a reading of Timeless by poet Rupi Kaur on 
The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy Fallon, where she read her poem as a 


response to being pressured to write a second novel. I was intrigued by her 


concept of time—how 50 is an age for a curtain call—and I was reminded of 
clocks and how time slips away. We always attempt to chase or save time, but 
what we should do is hold on to memories. We can never go back to the past, 


but we can always relive it. 


I have always been fascinated with the human ability to capture specific 
moments in our lives and how certain triggers can bring those moments back 
to the point of being relived. Moments like tasting something in your mouth— 
a juicy, ripe mango with its sweet and perfumed juices running down your 
mouth and hands, or the taste of milk that has gone bad, sour, bitter, and 
revolting all at the same time. Moments that remind us of home or a scent 
that brings someone to mind; the way Nivea always reminds me of my 


maternal grandmother. 


The moment I was brought to in Time was of Stephen telling me about his trip 
to Croatia and how he expertly described the food, wine, and scenery. Good 
storytellers can transport their audiences and make the places more than they 
are. Perhaps that is one of the traits I admire and enjoy most about Stephen— 
his ability to get you to be more than what you are, to see the potential in you, 


and to do his best to encourage and nurture that potential. 


JOURNEY IN PICTURES 


Stephen James Hall, three years old, Wairoa, New Zealand 


Stephen is the eldest son in the Hall family of five children—his sisters, Clare 
and Brenda, and two brothers, Martin and Matthew. In this photo, Stephen 
(on the far right), nine years of age, poses with his parents Nancy and Robert 


Hall and three siblings, Clare, Martin, and Brenda (from left to centre). 


Stephen playing the washboard with his first band, Jock Strap and the Elastic 
Band, Gisborne, December, 1969. Music is one of Stephen’s many hobbies 


and passions. 


STEPHEN HALL, of New Zealand, who graduated in 1979, teaches at Woodford Primary, an international school in 
Honiara (Solomon Islands), where the roll is half local children and half expatriate. He also tutors University of South 
Pacific extension students in English. 


After graduating with DipTESL he stayed on at the ELI to tutor the new intake of Proficiency students on a 
part-time basis and in 1980 took a graduates course at Wellington Teachers’ College. 


In 1981 he began teaching at Naenae Intermediate, near Wellington, and introduced TESL sessions at the school in 
1982-83, During that period he was granted release time to work with second-language learners, individuals and small 
groups, mainly Asian and Polynesian. 


In 1984-85 he taught on Nauru, his classes including USP Foundation English at the Nauru extension centre. In 1986 he 
moved to Honiara to teach at Woodford Primary. 


Tsee my future involving adult work but may need further qualifications, , he says. T still use much of the 
ELI material, especially communication activities. But the lack of interchange of ideas with others in the field is a 


26 
Stephen was featured in The ELI is 25: English Language Institute, Victoria 
University of Wellington, New Zealand, 1961—86, published by the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs, Wellington for the English Language Institute in 1986 
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“Teachers in Lava-Lava” versus “Students”, end-of-term games, Woodford 
International Primary School, Solomon Islands, 1987. Stephen taught English 


for speakers of other languages, or ESOL, in the Solomon Islands from 1986 


to 1988. 


Having fun in the classroom, Stephen was Lecturer in Teacher Training, 


Regional Language Centre (RELC), Singapore from 1992 to 1995 
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One of Stephen’s pastimes was taking part in dragon boat racing when he 


lived in Singapore from 1992 to 2002 


Enjoying a great cup of coffee at a friend’s home in Vienna, Austria, 1999 


With his parents Robert and Nancy Hall, Dannevirke, New Zealand, January 
2004 


Wedding of Stephen and Lee Su Kim, 18 November, 2006. Also pictured 
Joshua and Miriam Hall, and Lee Jan Ming. 
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At Rippon Vineyard, Central Otago, New Zealand, one of the most beautiful 
vineyards in the world, 2007 


Stephen flew home to New Zealand to attend his mother’s wedding to Ray 
McKee on 21 June 2014, Waipawa, North Island. The Hall Family (left to 
right): Fay Hall (Martin’s wife), John Cramond (Clare’s husband), Clare 
Cramond (sister), Matthew Hall, Ray McKee (the groom), Martin Hall, 
Nancy Hall (the bride), Brenda Bicknell (sister), John Creek (Brenda’s 
partner), Stephen, and Lee Su Kim (wife). 


Grandpa Stephen with grandson Rhone, two years old, Seoul, South Korea, 5 
March 2018 


to Universities. 
and beyor ” 


The book launch of Manglish: Manglish English at Its Wackiest, co-authored 
by Lee Su Kim and Stephen, 20 April 2019 


Stephen with his team at Sunway University, Centre for English Language 


Studies. Taken at a Team Building. weekend in Malacca, 2019. 


ABOUT STEPHEN J HALL 


Professor Dr Stephen J Hall is Head of the Centre for English Language 
Studies at Sunway University, Malaysia where he oversees an Intensive 
English Programme and a range of English for Specific Purposes (ESP) 
subjects. An educator with a keen interest in the intersection of education and 
technology, a passion for languages, wine and music (he plays multiple wind 
and percussion instruments) and a published poet, his doctorate from 
Leicester University, United Kingdom is the only research focusing on 
classroom cultural challenges within rural in-service Malaysian teacher 


education. 


Prior to his appointment at Sunway University, Professor Hall taught at the 


primary, secondary, and tertiary levels in his native New Zealand and the 


southwest Pacific, and completed postgraduate work at the School of 
Linguistics and Applied Language Studies at the Victoria University of 
Wellington, New Zealand. He has also managed national education projects, 
developed and taught corporate ESP courses in Singapore, and trained 
teachers around the ASEAN region. He has authored several books and 
numerous publications, sits on editorial boards, and has presented in over 15 


countries. 
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NOTES 


[—1] 
Psychologist Lev Vygotsky coined the term “ZPD” (Zone of Proximal 
Development). This is the space between what a learner can do alone 
and what he or she can achieve with help from a more capable person. 
This help takes the form of “scaffolding”, whereby the teacher guides 


the learner through small steps to subsequent stages. 
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